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Detroit Can Sock It To You 





The cigarette 
with more. 



More has more of everything you could ask 
for in a cigarette. 

More is longer and burns slower. So you 
get more smooth, mild, satisfying taste from 
each cigarette. 

And because More lasts longer, you 
may find yourself going through 
fewer packs and saving more money. 

More, the 120mm cigarette. 

Ask for it. 


(TNOIDS IOMCCOCO. 


FILTER: 21 mg. "tar". 1.5 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL: 
1 mg. "tar", 1.6 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG.77. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





SOME OF THE 

NEW COMPACT AUTOMATIC CAMERAS 
SEEM VERY EASY TO USE. 
UNTILYOU START USING THEM. 


There's more to an easy-to-use camera than 
automatic exposure Yet that’s what most of 
the new 35mm reflex cameras are auto¬ 
matic, but hard to use 
Here's why the Minolta XG-7 makes fine 
photography both automatic and easy 
It's easy to take perfectly exposed pic¬ 
tures. Just point, focus and shoot The elec¬ 
tronic shutter m the XG-7 sets itself auto¬ 
matically up to 1 /1000th of a second 
But it's hard to take an over-exposed pic¬ 
ture. On automatic operation, the shutter 
locks to prevent over-exposures It also 
locks when your batteries are too weak 
Easy focusing. The XG-7's viewfinder is 
big and bright, even in the corners Your 
subject snaps into critical sharpness 
It's easy to be creative. You can make the 
automatic exposure setting brighter or 
darker tor creative effects 
An easy-to-understand electronic view¬ 
finder. Light emitting diodes tell how the 
XG-7 is setting itself and warn against under- 
or over-exposure 


An easy-to-see electronic self-timer. 
The self-timer lets you get into your 
own pictures. It's a large flashing light 
mounted on the front of the camera The 
flashing speeds up to let you know when the 
picture is about to be taken 

An easier-to-use 
auto winder. It auto¬ 
matically advances 
film, as last as two 
pictures a second. 
You attach the op¬ 
tional Auto Winder G 
without having to re¬ 
move (or lose) any 
caps from the XG-7 
The easier-to-be- 
creative flash. The 
optional Minolta Auto 
Electroflash 200X 
synchronizes contin¬ 
uously with the winder This exclusive fea¬ 
ture allows you to take a sequence of up to 
36 flash pictures 


The important "little" extras. The XG-7 
has a window that shows when film is ad¬ 
vancing properly. A memo holder holds the 
end of a film box as a reminder There's even 
an optional remote control cord 
Fast, easy handling. The way a camera 
feels has a lot to do with how easy it is to use 
Is it comfortable or awkward 9 Are the con¬ 
trols placed where your fingers naturally fall, 
or are they cramped together? The Minolta 
XG-7 is human engineered for comfort and 
smooth handling It's quiet, with a solid feel¬ 
ing you find only in much more expensive 
equipment 

Easy-to-change lenses. Remove or at¬ 
tach lenses with less than a quarter turn 
And a system of almost 40 different lenses, 
from tisheye to super-telephoto, makes the 
XG-7 a key to virtually unlimited creativity 
Try the Minolta XG-7. See it for yourself at 
your nearest photo dealer, or write for litera¬ 
ture to Minolta Corporation, 101 Williams 
Drive. Ramsey, N J 07446 In Canada Min¬ 
olta Camera (Canada) Inc , Ontario 







To.George Plimpton, security is 
being in someone else’s shoes. 


To over a million others, security is 
a life insurance policy from us.' 
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Brash Young Bucks 16 

Rookie Marques Johnson led Milwaukee’s youthful team to a stunning upset 
of Phoenix in a first-round NBA Playoff by John Papanek 

Even for a Colossus, It Ain’t Easy 20 

The Tulsa Roughnecks came to town a bit awed, but they gave the haughty 
Cosmos a battle until the final minutes by Clive Gammon 

Raising a Joyful Ruckus 22 

Putting a lock on AAU wrestling championships is among the good works 
gloriously performed by the Brothers Peterson by Bruce Newman 

The Tigers Go ‘Tweety!’ 24 

This is what the Bird’s teammates chirp when his fastball is humming, and 
Fidrych isn’t the only Detroit player hitting high notes by Larry Keith 

It’s Really Rad, Dad 34 

An enthusiastic father and his skateboarding son leave cold Connecticut to 
explore the sport's radical paradises in Florida by William Zinsser 

How Soon Can I See the Baby? 40 

In the second part of his treatise on going the distance, the running doctor 
expatiates on ditty bags and groaning by Dr. George A. Sheehan 

Forty Minutes to Glory 78 

Kentucky’s championship basketball team knew good times and bad. Coach 
Joe B. Hall had to measure up to a legend by Barry McDermott 
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Next Week 

MARY IS MFRRY again at 19 now that the turmoil and pain that intemipted her 
career as a middle-distance runner have been resolved and relieved. Kenny Moore 
reports on Mary Decker's comeback, which has already produced a world record. 

A TEST IN THE WEST will determine if the Dodgers can again use April victories to 
pull away from the Reds in the National League's Western Division. Larry Keith 
covers an early-season series of unusual importance between Cincy and L.A. 
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LETTER from trie publisher 



Weeds 

are popping up 
everywhere. 

Weeds are popping up in 3 exciting styles 
and 6 smart colors, all with a cushiony-soft 
inner sole for added comfort. So why not 
pop into a pair today. 




FROM FLORSHEIM 

Available at participating dealers. 



MRS. M STOOD UP THE TROOPERS. BUT NOT GIVENS AND HALL 


A report on the Kentucky Wildcats’ tor¬ 
tuous trip to the NCAA basketball 
championships begins on page 78. and 
it is appropriate that it was Associate 
Editor Barry McDermott who under¬ 
took the odyssey with the team. Ken¬ 
tucky born and bred. Barry grew up in 
Covington, a long jumper from Cincin¬ 
nati. His dad exercised horses, played 
semipro baseball and, it has been said, 
made a little book. But his mom was, 
and is, the family's sports fiend. There 
are legions of Kentucky folk who have 
religiously followed the Cats for dec¬ 
ades and have never seen a game. “Until 
a few weeks ago,” says Barry, “one of 
them was my mother.” 

For 42 of her 59 years, Dorothy B. 
McDermott has been getting up at 5 
a.m. to work as a waitress. It is this 
schedule, not the quality of the Wild¬ 
cats’ play, that makes her fall asleep 
while listening to Kentucky games on 
the radio, but she invariably awakens 
in the wee hours and retunes her bed¬ 
side Zenith (“Barry gave it to me. He 
loves me”) to get the final score. Ditto 
the scores of Cincinnati games, the 
Reds being another of Mrs. McDer¬ 
mott’s favorite teams. Each Christmas 
Barry gives his mother 50 tickets to 
Reds games. One year he tried to throw 
her a changeup in the form of a dish¬ 
washer, but Dorothy B. got hysterical— 
and Barry got back on the ticket line. 

As for the Wildcats, a few weeks ago 
Kentucky Coach Joe B. Hall heard that 
Barry’s mother was one of those fanat¬ 
ical Wildcat supporters who had never 
seen a game, and he said he would send 
the State Police to take her in a cruiser 
to the Mideast Regionals in Dayton. 
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(Mrs. McDermott, assuming the offer 
had been made in jest, went ahead and 
arranged her own transportation.) 
When the Cats barely beat Michigan 
State, she told Hall that the game had 
been “a thrill, but I was scared." She 
got just as big a thrill later when Jack 
Givens, her favorite player, led Ken¬ 
tucky to the NCAA title with a 41 -point 
performance in the finals at St. Louis. 
Dorothy B.. back home at TV-side for 
that game, rejoiced, saying, “He was 
just showin' off for me!" 

McDermott says his mother was an 
“extremely vocal fan at my Little 
League baseball, football and basketball 
games. I was glad she couldn’t whistle, 
or she would have made an even big¬ 
ger spectacle of herself.” 

Not that Barry gave Mrs. McDer¬ 
mott—a high school cheerleader in her 
day—much to whistle about. He ex¬ 
celled primarily at washing basketballs 
for his team. When he started high 
school, he decided that studies, not ath¬ 
letics, might be his strength. They were, 
says Dorothy B„ until his junior year, 
when “he discovered cars and girls.” 
Those interests have endured, as has 
Mrs. McDermott’s love of sports, which 
was sparked when her three energetic 
boys were small. It grew when son Ron¬ 
nie played forward on the Covington 
Catholic High School basketball team 
and is nurtured these days by Barry’s 
line of work. 

“She’s a sports nut,” says Barry. 
“But. hey. she’s my mom.” 
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Rain Dance* 
lasts longer than the 
leading car waxes. 

reading proves it. Du Pont guarantees it. 


We tested 'Rain Dance’ against all the leading car 
waxes... paste and liquid...and 'Rain Dance’ keeps on shining 
longer, keeps on beading water longer, rain after rain, wash after 
wash. That’s why we can guarantee it will last longeron your car. 
Premium-performance 'Rain Dance' is easy to use. It gives your 
car a fantastically brilliant shine because 'Rain Dance' cleans 
deep down as it waxes. And that shine lasts longer. 

Du Pont guarantees it. 

< jppp > 

GUARANTEE: "RAIN DANCE” is guaranteed to keep on beading and shining longer than leading liquid or paste 
car waxes, it not completely satisfied, return unused portion to B-4233, Du Pont Company. Wilmington, DE 19898 (or full 
refund of ocfual purchase price and postage 
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by RON RAU 


MEET THE HALLOWED FOUR. THE DEADLY 
DOZEN AND THE RAT-FACED McDOUGALL 


Cat skill Flytier. subtitled “My life, times, and 
techniques." by Harry Darbee with Mac Fran¬ 
cis (Lippincott. $8.95) is both an autobiog¬ 
raphy and a history of fly-fishing in the Cats- 
kill waters. It would be impossible to separate 
the two. although Darbee—an angler and a 
professional flytier—is a better flytier than he 
is a writer. He is. indeed, one of the nation's 
foremost flytiers. so saying that he cannot 
write as well as he ties is nitpicking: with more 
than 60 years of fishing behind him. what Dar¬ 
bee lacks in style is compensated for in knowl¬ 
edge of his subject. 

The book consists of technical know-how 
and Catskill vignettes, bolstered by several 
pages of drawings and photographs, plus a 
fine flytying and fishing bibliography of 76 ti¬ 
tles. with a short critique of each. Some an¬ 
ecdotes are told in what might be described 
as backwoods Catskill. Speaking of Herman 
Christian at 80. “one of the hallowed four" 
of Catskill flytying. Darbee says. “1 walked 
over to say hello, and by damn if he didn’t in¬ 
troduce me to his brand-new bride. The old 
cuss had gotten married again." 

But when Darbee gets down to the tech¬ 
nical flytying chapters, he is all business. Be 
warned, they are not meant for the novice. 
Darbee tells us that one thing he vowed nev¬ 
er to do was to "write a book on the basic prin¬ 
ciples and methods of flytying." He has kept 
his word. These chapters, roughly half the 
book, were written for. and are invaluable 
to, the journeyman flytier. 

Darbee tells about and diagrams his and his 
wife’s special techniques for tying wet and dry 
flies, for handling deer hair and for dubbing. 
Included are the Darbces" favorite "Deadly 
Dozen" patterns, as well as some advice on 
what newcomers face if they should want to 
earn money tying flies. There is, of all things, 
also a chapter on "Running a Hackle Farm": 
i.e., raising your own chickens for the feath¬ 
ers. But even if you do not care to raise your 
own feathers—if you merely wish to fish and 
have started to lie your own flics—this book 
will be useful. For those who are curious about 
the marvelous names given to flies—the Rat¬ 
faced McDougall. for instance—one can’t do 
better than read Darbee. 

For my taste, there arc far too few fishing 
tales, certainly not 60-plus years’ worth, and 
those that are shared with the reader are oc¬ 
casionally far loo sketchy. I felt that Darbee. 
for reasons of his own. perhaps, was pulling 
his punches. The book only hints of high 
times—flask-passing and good old Huck Finn 
fun, Catskill style. One longs for more, end 











No other 
low tar equals 

Tareyton lights’ 
taste because 
no other low tar 
has Tareyton’s 
charcoal 
filtration 

Tareyton 
lights 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

Tareyton lights: 8 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine,- Tareyton long lights: 9 mg. "tar". 0.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 















indoors or out. Or add on the electronic 
Vivitar XC-A™ Automatic Control which 
sets the shutter speed automatically. 

Maybe you've held oft buying a 
35mm SLR because you thought it was 
too-complicated or too expensive to 
get protessional looking picturesof sports, 
travel and family portraits. No longer! 

To catch all theexcitement of 35mm 
photography: see the XC-3 at your 
Vivitar dealer. 


Capture the actio© and excitement with 
the Vivitar*XC-3:’'' a very light, compact, 
electronic 35mm SLR. Get professional 
results, even if you're a first-time user, 
because electronic aids are built into 
the camera. 

The XC-3 i s the beginning of a 


complete photographic system. You can 
choose a wjde angle lens to take in more" 
of the action. A telephoto or zoom lens 
to get closer. An electronic flash to shoot 


Vivitar xc-3 


The sports action camera. 


Vivitar Corporation. 1620 Stewart Street. Santa Monica. California 90406 In Canada Vivitar Canada Ltd./Ltee CVivitar Corporation. t978 
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Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


ETAOIN SHRDLU 

The women’s softball team for the News- 
Journal newspapers in Wilmington. Del. 
is known as the Ms. Prints. 

THE HAMMER 

The eccentric Charlie Finley has a 16- 
year-old high school student serving as 
an “executive vice-president” of the A’s. 
“That’s what Mr. Finley calls me,” says 
Stanley Burrell, a sophomore at McCly- 
monds High School in Oakland. “He 
phones me every day." Burrell was in¬ 
terviewed by Loel Schrader of the Long 
Beach Independent Press Telegram last 
week, and as the youngster told it, he 
first attracted Finley’s attention four 
years ago when he was “doing a wild 
dance” in the parking lot. Finley sub¬ 
sequently nicknamed Burrell “the Ham¬ 
mer” because, at least to Charlie O., Bur¬ 
rell looks like Hank Aaron. 

The Hammer accompanied Finley to 
Anaheim for the season opener against 
the Angels and. according to Schrader, 
ran notes to Manager Bobby Winkles 
during the game. Later in the week, when 
the A’s were back in Oakland, the Ham¬ 
mer broke off a press-box interview dur¬ 
ing the top of the fourth to take a call in 
Finley’s private box. It was the boss 
phoning from Chicago, and Finley kept 
his veep on the phone for the rest of the 
game. When it was over and Oakland 
had won its fifth straight, the Hammer 
went to the locker room to speak to Win¬ 
kles before resuming the interview. 

Officials on the A’s are loath to talk 
about Burrell because they fear him as 
the eyes and ears of Finley, but the Ham¬ 
mer is far from loath to praise Charlie 
O. “He’s done nothing but good for me.” 
says the Hammer. “There isn’t anything 
I wouldn’t do for Mr. Finley if I could 
do it.” 

GROWING PAINS 

St. Louis University honored Bob (Doc) 
Bauman, its athletic trainer for 50 years, 
by holding the first Bob Bauman Sym¬ 
posium on Sports Medicine last week. 


The subject was injuries to adolescents, 
and Dr. Lyle J. Micheli of Harvard Med¬ 
ical School and Boston Children’s Hos¬ 
pital said the majority of serious injuries 
come from damage to the growth plates 
on kids’ knees, ankles, shoulders and el¬ 
bows. Blocking does most of the damage 
in football, sliding causes the injuries in 
baseball, and too big or too heavy a ball 
is the source of trouble in soccer. 

Dr. Micheli recommends that soccer 
players under 11 use a No. 3 ball instead 
of the standard No. 5, and that flying 
blocks be barred in football and sliding 
in baseball until at least the age of 14. 
“Children’s games are all games designed 
for adults,” he said. “I think the rules 
could be modified for children.” 

Some of Micheli’s other points: 

Youngsters should undergo flexibility 
training to help avoid pulled hamstrings 
and torn ligaments. “Children outgrow 
their flexibility every six months.” he 
noted. 

One-stitch surgery involving a medical 
telescope can now be used to correct Os- 
good-Schlatter’s disease, a lump below 
the knee that often results from growth- 
plate stress fractures. Cortisone was for 
merly used, and not always with the de¬ 
sired results. 

A study of emotional stress shows that 
the prime factor in a child's self-esteem 
as an athlete was not what the child 
thought of himself, or what his parents 
or teammates thought. It’s coaches’ opin¬ 
ions that count most with kids. 

Data suggests that throwing a curve- 
ball puts excessive stress on a youngster’s 
arm. Little League pitchers should be ex¬ 
amined for flexibility and muscle devel¬ 
opment. “Maybe 10 years from now we 
can look at each pitcher and prescribe 
the kind of pitches he ought or ought 
not throw,” Dr. Micheli says. 

Bauman, who also served as trainer 
for the baseball Cardinals and the old 
Browns, takes exception to Micheli’s data 
on curveballs and chides “those young 
orthopedic doctors who are advising that 
kids not throw curves. My view is that 


the curveball requires a more normal mo¬ 
tion than the fastball, which causes most 
of the injuries.” He explains that recoil 
from a fastball can cause arm injury, 
whereas the supination required for a 
curveball is used in everyday life to turn 
door knobs and screwdrivers. Besides, 
says Bauman. “If you’ve never seen a 
breaking pitch, how are you going to 
learn to hit it?” 

KISSY FACE 

Last week four Harvard track and field 
men showed up for a meet against fa¬ 
vored Northeastern wearing bizarre fa¬ 
cial greasepaint modeled on the makeup 
worn by the Kiss rock V roll group. “We 
did it to psych them out,” says Dave Kin¬ 
ney, a javelin thrower, who won his event 
although Northeastern won the meet 
85-74. “I guess it didn’t work. When we 
came out, everyone was shocked. Then 
they gasped. Then they roared—except 



for my father. He wouldn’t talk to me 
for 10 minutes.” 

The stunt didn’t faze Bill McCurdy, 
the Harvard coach. “I don’t think any¬ 
thing surprises me anymore,” he says. In¬ 
deed, of all Harvard athletes, trackmen 
have the reputation for being the most in¬ 
dividualistic. One time, McCurdy recalls, 
he told the team to show up for meets in 
“formal dress,” by which he meant the 
full Harvard track uniform. A pole vault- 
er arrived at the next meet in a tuxedo. 
Then there was the time when archrival 
Yale was on probation because of a ju¬ 
risdictional dispute with the NCAA. At 
the 1970 NCAA indoor meet, two Har¬ 
vard men won their events, then donned 
Yale shirts to accept their trophies. 

continued 
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Could your lawn stand up to your golf? 


If you think your lawn puts up with a lot, 
think of what a golf course goes through. 

Golf's anything but fun for the grass. 

If anybody understands what grass goes 
through, it's O. M. Scott, the ITT company 
whose ProTurf® products are used on thou¬ 
sands of America's golf courses. 

Scotts helps keep millions of home lawns 
up to par too. 


With Turf Builder® fertilizer, Family® 
grass seed and lots of other familiar Scotts 
products. 

As a matter of fact, nobody in the whole 
world has helped more people sow, grow 
and care for more fine grass than Scotts. 

Every day Scotts lawns stand up 
under more abuse than you can shake a 
stick at. 

The best ideas are the ^Tl III11 
ideas that help III 


© 1970 International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 320 Park Ave . New York. N Y 10022 ProTurf, Tur! Builder and Family are Registered Trademarks of The O M Scon & S<. 



WHAT’S REALLY GETTING HIGH HERE 
IS THE COST OF HEALTH CARE. 


Nobody in the world over¬ 
indulges like we Americans do. 

We drink too much. We eat 
too much. We smoke too much. 

We work too hard. And hardly 
ever relax or exercise enough. 

Of course, everyone knows 
this isn’t very healthy. Yet we do it 
anyway. 

We figure America’s doctors, 
hospitals and medical technology 
are the world’s best. If we get 
sick, we’ll be fixed up in no time. 

What we don’t figure is how 
much our behavior is costing all of 
us in health care. 

Naturally, it’s not just the 
individual’s fault. There’s more 
involved in the high cost of health 
care than people not taking care of 
themselves. 

Inflation, for example. And 
the fact that health care is just 
plain better. 

But all of us—doctors, 
hospitals, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, and individuals — 
have to work together to hold 
down these costs. 

Many Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, working with 
doctors and hospitals across the 
country, have introduced a number 
of programs designed to slow 
down rising health care costs. 

Programs like outpatient lab 
tests; quicKer discharge from the 
hospital; surgery on an “in by 
nine, out by five” basis. And more. 
As well as programs to promote 
health education and physical 
fitness. 

With more than 90 million 
subscribers, not-for-profit Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans have 
good reason to want to hold 
costs down. 

But the simple fact is that if 
we’re going to be successful, 
everybody needs to help. 



If we all take better care of 
ourselves, we’re going to need less 
health care. And this will slow 
down the rise in health care costs. 

We’re not asking you to stop 
enjoying life. 

Just to take better care of 
yourself. 

Don’t overeat, don’t over¬ 
smoke, don’t overwork. 

And if you’re going to drink 
to someone’s health, don’t overdo it. 


For a free booklet, “Food and 
Fitness” or for information on how 
your company can view a special 
film, “You Can’t Buy Health” 
write Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 


Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 


ALL OF US HELPING EACH OF US. 


SCORECARD continued 


COINCIDENCE 

Curt Gowdy is out as the top play-by- 
play banana at NBC, but the network de¬ 
nies that his new role as a “host” of sports 
telecasts is the result of his botching play¬ 
ers’ names while announcing the Kansas- 
UCLA NCAA tournament basketball 
game (Scorecard. March 27). Gowdy 
was taken off play-by-play for the NCAA 
finals, but an NBC spokesman says the 
timing was “just unhappy coincidence, 
believe me,” and that the switch to host 
was part of a long-term plan of which 
Gowdy was well aware. 

TV critic Gary Deeb of the Chicago 
Tribune, a ranking Gowdyologist, isn’t 
buying. “It’s possible that NBC was plan¬ 
ning to phase Curt out before the Kan¬ 
sas game,” Deeb says, “but if I had to 
bet my bank account. I'd say the Kan¬ 
sas game was the last straw. Not only 
was it embarrassing for Curt, it was a 
black mark for NBC. They have all 
these directors and assistant directors 
and go-fers running around, and no¬ 
body took Gowdy aside to tell him that 
he should stop calling Darnell Valentine 
‘Darrell.’ ” 

GETTING BACK IN THE GAME 

The University of Evansville, which lost 
its entire basketball team in a plane crash 
last December, has gotten a tentative go- 
ahead from the NCAA to make transfer 
students immediately eligible for basket¬ 
ball. Ordinarily, a player who transfers 
has to sit out a year, but an NCAA pro¬ 
vision, adopted after several Wichita 
State football players were killed in an 
air crash in 1970, waives the requirement 
“for institutions which have suffered ex¬ 
traordinary personnel losses.” The letter 
from the NCAA stating that Evansville 
“would appear to qualify under the pro¬ 
vision” arrived last week, just one day 
after Dick Walters, the new coach, an¬ 
nounced the signing of his first five re¬ 
cruits, two of them sophomores from the 
University of Iowa. 

USING YOUR HEAD 

When the Fletcher team showed up at 
the Texas World Speedway for the 200- 
mile race sponsored by Coors last week¬ 
end, there was a bit of a to-do because 
the Fletcher racer was sponsored by Bud- 
weiser. The Texas Liquor Control Board 
cited a state law that permits rolling beer 
advertising only on delivery vehicles. In¬ 
genuity prevailed. Bob Fletcher put his 
racer back on its carrier, bought a case 


of Bud, put it in the racer and then hauled 
it to a motel near the speedway where a 
woman bought the beer to make every¬ 
thing legal. 

SUDDEN PITCH 

The Consumer Product Safety Commis¬ 
sion has fired a fastball at about 7,500 
pitching machines manufactured and dis¬ 
tributed by Commercial Mechanisms, 
Inc. of Kansas City. Last week S. John 
Byington, chairman of the CPSC, dis¬ 
played one of the machines at a park in 
Washington and charged that it andath- 
ers like it can be dangerous. When the 
pitching arm is cocked, it can. according 
to Byington, suddenly strike someone 
standing next to it. “People believe the 
pitching arm is in a safe position when 
it is not," Byington says, “and when they 
are playing with the machine, coaches 
have been injured, kids have been par¬ 
alyzed and blinded.” 

Nine months ago the CPSC filed suit 
against Commercial Mechanisms, asking 
that its products be modified by the ad¬ 
dition of “a guard around the machine." 
Byington said he had not held a press 
conference about the suit earlier than last 
week because “we thought we could 
work things out with the manufacturers 
before the baseball season. At this point, 
the manufacturers are not willing to en¬ 
ter into the kind of agreement we want, 
so we are asking people to disconnect the 
machines until they get fixed.” 

Byington’s case may have merit, but 
what he did not say is that his sudden de¬ 
cision to hold a press conference now 
comes at a time when the 5-year-old 
CPSC is fighting for its bureaucratic life. 
The CPSC has compiled an appalling rec¬ 
ord of ineffectiveness and has drawn fire 
from many quarters, including the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office. A study on just 
what to do with the commission is head¬ 
ed for President Carter's desk. Indeed, 
Byington. a Michigan Republican ap¬ 
pointed by Gerald Ford, admitted to a 
Senate committee last year, “I do not be¬ 
lieve this agency has lived up to the ex¬ 
pectations of many.” 

ON TOP OF OLD SMOKY 

It has finally happened. Mars Hill Col¬ 
lege, a Baptist school 15 miles up in the 
Smokies from Asheville, N.C., is hold¬ 
ing the first intercollegiate skateboard 
championships on April 29. “At least it’s 
the first as far as we can find out,” says 
John Bennett, a sophomore who is co¬ 


ordinating the meet. Co-sponsored by the 
Asheville YMCA, the championships 
will consist of freestyle, slalom, giant sla¬ 
lom, downhill, consecutive 360s and 
cone-jumping events. “The skateboard¬ 
ing will take place on a closed-off street 
and in a church parking lot,” says Ben¬ 
nett, “and if you know this part of the 
country, that parking lot has plenty of 
slope to it.” Mars Hill has sent invita¬ 
tions to Furman, Clemson and other 
schools in the region, but if colleges else¬ 
where in the country want to compete. 
Bennett says, “We can handle registra¬ 
tions at the last minute.” 

INFLATION 

At the NCAA convention last January, 
the delegates voted to split major-college 
football in two, thereby creating a new 
Division I-A that supposedly would in¬ 
clude only the biggest of big-time schools. 
Originally 79 colleges were expected to 
declare themselves ready to meet the Di¬ 
vision I-A requirements ( e.g ., have a sta¬ 
dium seating at least 30,000) within three 
years. The deadline for declarations came 
last week, and a total of 139 colleges 
opted for I-A. That means only seven 
schools—Grambling, Alcorn State. Jack- 
son State, Southern, Texas Southern, 
Idaho and Northwestern State—elected 
to stay back in Division I-AA. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Roger Erickson, 21-year-old rookie 
pitcher with the Minnesota Twins, on life 
in the major leagues: “In the clubhouse 
they’ve got a candy rack, just like in the 
drugstore, and it’s all for the players. I 
couldn’t believe it. I stuffed myself on lic¬ 
orice the first night.” 

• Sonny Allen, SMU basketball coach, 
asked if he planned to offer his son Billy, 
an All-State player, an automobile to sign 
with the Mustangs: “No, but I’ve con¬ 
sidered taking one away if he doesn’t.” 

• Scott Findorff, captain of the swim¬ 
ming team at Southern Cal, after his team 
lost its first dual meet since 1973 and 
first home meet in 21 years: “When 
UCLA beat us, I thought I should tell 
the guys something, but not having lost 
before. I didn’t know what to say.” 

• Tim McCarver, veteran Phillie catcher, 

asked by teammate Larry Bowa why the 
Tim McCarver Memorial Stadium soon 
to be dedicated in McCarver’s hometown 
of Memphis is called “Memorial," since 
Tim is very much alive: “They’re nam¬ 
ing it after my arm.” end 
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Pontiac's trim new Safari wagons. 




Think of them as luxurious cars 
with tremendous trunks. 


Grand LeMans Safari offers available luxuries like 60/40 cloth seats A dash designed with controls at hand. And 72.4 cu. ft * plus hidden storage. 



Our luxurious full-size Grand Safari offers available Valencia velour seats. A stylish dash. And std. 3-way gate that opens up to 87.1 ’ cu. ft. 


1978 \ Pontiac's best year yet! 


GM 


* Load space with rear seat folded down. 
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Rookie Marques Johnson (below) did everything, 
including faking the Suns out of their socks, as he led 
youthful Milwaukee to a stunning first-round upset 


by JOHN PAPANEK 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER IOOSS JR 


E veryone knows what it takes to please 
a Milwaukee Buck fan. Give him a 
six-pack. What other salve has there been 
since Kareem Abdul-Jabbar took his gog¬ 
gles and his Persian rug collection to Los 
Angefes in 1975 and left Laivrne ana 1 
Shirley and—ehhhhh!—The Fonz, to fill 
the giant void? 

That was until last week, when the 
young, brash Bucks exploded in the red¬ 
dened faces of the Suns, wiping Phoenix 
clean out of the NBA playoffs that some 
experts thought it would win. In setting 
down the Suns bang-bang in their best- 
of-three mini-series—111-103 to undo 
Phoenix’ home-court advantage, and 
then 94-90 before their own frothing 
home crowd—the Bucks served notice 
on the Denver Nuggets, their next op¬ 
ponent, that they are not to be taken 
lightly, much the way a young Phoenix 
team did two years ago when it slew one 
Goliath after another all the way to the 
NBA finals. 

And for those of you who are keeping 
vore, the two games settled, at least on 
a face-to-face basis, the Rookie of the 
Year battle between the two superb for¬ 
wards. Marques Johnson and Walter 
Davis. Not only did the Bucks" Johnson 
outplay the Suns’ Davis, but he also was 
easily the Bucks’ series MVP with 57 
points and 28 rebounds—compared to 50 
and 17 for Davis. Johnson’s totals includ¬ 
ed a thoroughly magnificent 33-point, 12- 
rebound performance in the clincher, 
and he needed those kinds of numbers 
to outshine his teammate. Guard Brian 
Winters, who was himself winning an- 
c ontinued 





YOUNG BUCKS continued 


other battle of the brilliants, outshooting 
and outscoring the Suns’ Paul Westphal 
55-52. 

Suddenly it was remembered that as 
callow as the Bucks are—average age 
24.5, second-youngest behind Indiana in 
the NBA—they have faced pressure be¬ 
fore. Six of them played in the NCAA 
final four, and four were on champion¬ 
ship teams. "People thought we should 
be satisfied just to make the playoffs,” 
said no-nonsense Guard Quinn Buckner, 
who captained Indiana and the U.S. 
Olympic team to championships in 1976 
and is, in his second year, the Bucks’ floor 
leader. “No way. I expect to beat every 
team I play.” 

The shock of it all left Nugget Assis¬ 
tant Coach George Irvine, who was 
scouting the series, in a cold sweat as he 
rushed back to Denver to feed a few hun¬ 
dred pages of Phoenix scouting reports 
into the shredder. “I think Milwaukee is 
going to give us some trouble,” he said 
of the best-of-seven Nugget-Buck series 
that got under way this week. “I thought 
maybe we had their number, because we 
beat them three out of four during the 
season. But—ahem—so did Phoenix.” 

Most of the Suns denied having tak¬ 
en the Bucks for granted, though Guard 
Don Buse said in a postmortem, “The 
truth is, we weren’t really prepared for 

them. " Indeed, the Suns began the week 
enjoying their status as heavy favorites 
to beat the Bucks almost as much as 
their regular sunbathing and Jacuzzi 
sessions. 

Certainly this Phoenix team looked 
better than the 1976 outfit. Just babes 

then, see how they’ve grown! At 27, 
Westphal, a 25.2-point-per-game scorer, 
has become perhaps the best guard in the 
business. Alvan Adams has matured into 
the best passing center next to Bill Wal¬ 
ton. Strong Forward Gar Heard could be 
expected to handle rookie Johnson with 
ease. There were also guards Ron Lee 
and Buse—the Kamikaze Kid and the 
league’s best defender—who finished 
first and fifth in steals, respectively, and 
helped give Phoenix a half-share of the 
NBA team record for assists. This pair 
often passed to the marvelous Davis, 
who scored in double figures in every 
one of his 81 games, averaging 24.2 
points, the most by any rookie this sea¬ 
son. No wonder it was overlooked that, 
although the Suns roared out to a Port- 
landish 36-16 record, they limped 
(13-17) thereafter, largely because of the 



Two was the magic number lor Nelson. 


loss of Forward Curtis Perry with a 
back injury in January. 

Even so, how could they consider Mil¬ 
waukee a threat? The Bucks, 44-38, 
could have easily been 36-46, had it not 
been for eight wins in nine overtime 
games. They arc so young and they lack a 
center of distinction. Still, while John 
Gianelli, the starter in the pivot, may be 
only a journeyman, he is better than the 
man he replaced early in the season, Kent 
Benson, the million-dollar rookie flop. 

Nevertheless, the normally genteel 
Coach John MacLeod was worried 
enough to proclaim before Game 1 that 
the Bucks were a band of basketball 
hoodlums. On television and in the Phoe¬ 
nix papers MacLeod said, “I’m con¬ 
cerned about what they do defensively. 
I’m talking about forearm smashes and el¬ 
bows. Forearm smashes to the back of 
the head. We won’t put up with play that 
could maim one of our players and put 
him out for the season.” 

MacLeod’s remarks made excellent 
poolside reading for the Bucks as they 
lounged at their Phoenix hotel. The play¬ 
ers and coaches were furious. “MacLeod 
pulled the same stuff in ’76,” said Mil¬ 
waukee Assistant Coach John Killilea, 
who was with Boston at the time. “His of¬ 
fense works best against the wind. He’d 
rather not have people out there.” 

The effect of MacLeod’s action, of 
course, was to incite the Bucks. And that 
was not the Suns’ only miscalculation. 
Just before the tip-off in Memorial Col¬ 
iseum the crowd was informed that Davis 
had been voted Rookie of the Year by 
the NBA players in a 139-16 landslide 
over Johnson. (The winner of the “of¬ 
ficial” rookie award, voted upon by writ¬ 
ers and broadcasters, has not yet been 
announced.) 


The announcement whipped up the 
fans, as well as Davis, who proceeded to 
show why he thought the vote should 
have been unanimous. He scored 15 
points in the first half oil drives, end-to- 
end fast breaks, bank shots and one im¬ 
possible double-pump-spinning-under- 
handed-flip-while-triple-teamcd under¬ 
neath the basket. In addition, Westphal 
and Adams were scoring at will over 
Buckner and Gianelli, and it seemed that 
not even whips and chains could slow 
down the dashing Suns as they opened 
up a 12-point lead in the second period. 

Only Winters' six-for-eight shooting 
and Forward David Meyers’ brutal in¬ 
side offense kept the Bucks close enough 
for Johnson, stung by the Rookie of the 
Year announcement, to make the differ¬ 
ence in the second half. 

“I had a nice little talk with myself dur¬ 
ing halftime,” says Johnson, “and I de¬ 
cided I wasn’t happy with how 1 played 
in the first half. I decided that in the sec¬ 
ond half I was just going to hit the boards, 
set picks for Brian and take the shot when 
I had it.” 

Johnson stuck to his resolutions, per¬ 
sonally cleaning the glass at both ends 
for the remainder of the game and hit¬ 
ting seven of 10 shots to finish with 16 re¬ 
bounds and 24 points. He also set enough 
picks for Winters to make eight of 13, in¬ 
cluding a pair of quick jumpers that gave 
the Bucks the lead for good at 87-85. 

While Milwaukee was shooting 61% 
in the fourth quarter, MacLeod was run¬ 
ning subs in and out of the game as 
though he were coaching hockey. Result: 
the Suns hit a mere 36%. Westphal, who 
scored a modest 20 points, was either im¬ 
mobilized by Winters or on MacLeod’s 
bench. Davis matched Winters’ total of 
31 points, but he was really no match 
for Johnson. 

During the off-days before Friday’s 
meeting in Milwaukee, dark clouds hung 
over swimming pools all around Phoe¬ 
nix. MacLeod admitted that he should 
have chosen his words more carefully (“I 
should not have implied that the whole 
team was dirty, just certain individuals," 
he said), and more than one Sun com¬ 
plained about all the substituting and 
questioned MacLeod’s verbal tactics. 

Nelson was asked if he considered the 
win “a steal." “Well,” he said, “as Jim¬ 
my the Greek would say, we were seven- 
point underdogs.” 

Meanwhile, in Milwaukee there was a 
flash epidemic of Friday Night Fever. 
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“Last time we had it like this,” said Buck 
Director of Business Operations John 
Sieinmiller, “Travolta was still doing the 
twist.” 

Game 2 was scripted much like Game 
1, except that it was played in double 
decibels—quadruple when MacLeod was 
introduced and a banner hoisted that said 
MACLEOD PLAYS DIRTY WITH HIS MOUTH. 
Phoenix took immediate control, out- 
scorag the Bucks \ 1-4 at the beginning 
and 15-4 at the end of the first quarter. 
Paced again by Westphal, Davis and Ad¬ 
ams, the Suns had a 13-point lead mid¬ 
way through the second period. In the 
game’s big defensive change for Phoe¬ 
nix, MacLeod put Westphal, no candi¬ 
date for the NBA Ail-Defensive team, 
on Winters, who was going to score any¬ 
way, and Buse on Buckner to attack the 
ball and disrupt Milwaukee’s flow. It 
worked beautifully. Buckner turned the 
ball over six times in the first half. 

But just when it looked as though the 
Suns would be able to go home and bag 
some rays before Game 3, Winters got 
hot again. He hit a tip-in and a fast-break 
layup, and then he scored off another re¬ 
bound followed by a top-of-the-key 
jumper. Finally he faked Westphal out 
of his shoes with a stutter-step lean-in. 
By halftime the Bucks had stormed back 
to within three, 52-49. 

Now we come again to the part when 
Johnson talks to himself. His first half 
had not been that bad this time—14 
points—but tonight he was really deter 
mined. “I just said to myself. ‘Marques, 
it’s time.' ” 

Westphal began the second half with 
a layup before Meyers and Winters hit 
jumpers to make it 54-53 Phoenix. Then 
Johnson took matters into his own hands, 
scoring the Bucks' 1 next 13 points in 5 Vj 
minutes with a turnaround jumper and 
a slam dunk in Heard’s face, a baseline 
jumper, a tap-in. a layup and three free 
throws. He put in 17 of Milwaukee’s 22 
points in the third period. Still, the Suns 
had their chances to send the series back 
to Phoenix. 

Down 89-88 with 3:25 to go, Davis, 
who had missed seven straight outside 
shots in the third period, blew a six-foot¬ 
er. Then Westphal had an open 18-foot- 
er. It bounced off the rim. Winters hit a 
jumper from the left corner with Buse 
draped on him at 1:49, and then West- 
phal stole the ball from Buckner and laid 
it in to make the score 91-90. With 47 
seconds left, Davis had the ball on the 


Gianelli may not be worth a million, as his substitute is, but he sure has helped raise the Bucks. 


left side, and the Suns cleared out so he 
could go one-on-one against Johnson. 
Davis tried a 12-footer. Johnson blocked 
it—a final “in your face" for his rival— 
and a moment later the ball went out of 
bounds off Heard. 

Now Winters had the hall, killing the 
clock but desperately wanting a basket. 
With the 24-second clock down to :03, 
he slipped behind a Gianelli screen and. 


with Adams all over him, launched the 
23-footer that put the Suns in total 
eclipse. 

Inside the winners’ dressing room, one 
might have expected to find the exuber¬ 
ant youths popping champagne corks. 
Not these Bucks. “The Suns are the ones 
who should be excited,” said Forward 
Alex English. “They’re going to the sun¬ 
shine. We’re just going to Denver.” end 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC SCHWEIKARDT 



During his second-half, one-man tear, the Cosmos' Santiago Formoso headed one that barely missed. 


EVEN FOR A COLOSSUS, 
IT AIN’T THAT EASY 

The Roughnecks came to New Jersey a bit awed, but they gave the Cosmos a 
rugged battle and gave heart to the rest of the league by CLIVE GAMMON 


W ith 20 minutes left in last Sunday’s 
game at Giants Stadium in East 
Rutherford, N.J., soccer fans suffering 
from the nagging worry that the Cosmos, 
with their legions of star players and 
their massive financial capability, would 
march serenely through the NASL sea¬ 
son could rest a bit easier. The score 
stood at 0-0. The princely Franz Becken¬ 
bauer was being harried into mistakes by 
a 20-year-old Irishman. Giorgio Chinag- 
lia was being bottled up by a Yugoslavian 


whose most noteworthy credit was an ap¬ 
pearance in the 1977 Balkan Cup final. 
The Cosmos had surrendered the mid- 
field, and their defense, only tenuously 
held together by the veteran Carlos Al¬ 
berto, looked as solid as a damp Kleenex. 

And. on paper anyway, the opposition 
did not have the talent to cause such dis¬ 
array. The Tulsa Roughnecks, formerly 
Team Hawaii, are an odd conglomeration 
of Irishmen—mostly Ulstermen—and 
Yugoslavs. Their star is Ninoslav Zee, 


who the previous weekend had scored 
two goals in their first NASL victory, a 
2-0 defeat of Toronto. But had the 
Roughnecks more depth, it is doubtful 
that Zee would have been in the lineup 
against the Cosmos, because his ankle 
was still strapped up after being injured 
in Tulsa’s opening games. “He took a lot 
of stick in Detroit and Toronto,’’ said 
General Manager Noel Lemon. 

The Roughnecks had arrived at New¬ 
ark Airport on the eve of the game. If 
you are a team struggling in a new city, 
you are aware of the costs of each night 
on the road; allowing a day or two for 
workouts at out-of-town stadiums is an 
unwarranted luxury. The feeling among 
the Roughnecks was a mixture of defi¬ 
ance and slight awe. Lemon had already 
thought of one plus. “The Cosmos aren’t 
clobberers, anyhow,” he said. “They 
won’t try to kick us off the field." His Bel¬ 
fast accent is still perceptible in spite of 
12 years’ erosion in the U.S. “It’s a real 
charge-up for some of our boys. Like 
young Don O'Riordan. He’s idolized 
Beckenbauer ever since he started to 
play. He can hardly believe that he’s 
playing against him.” 

Not only O’Riordan and the Rough¬ 
necks had Beckenbauer on their minds 
last weekend. So did the West German 
Soccer Federation, which last January 
asked the Cosmos to release Beckenbauer 
for both the June World Cup and a 
lengthy training period preceding it. No, 
replied the Cosmos. You can have him 
for the actual games, they said, but not 
for three months. No, thank you. said 
the Germans. End of story, seemingly. 
But when West Germany made a disas¬ 
trous showing against Brazil on April 5 
(SI, April 17), it became clear that with¬ 
out Beckenbauer its midfield is a mess. 
That, in turn, led to Krikor Yepremian, 
general manager of the Cosmos, spend¬ 
ing much of last Friday on the telephone 
in conversations that generally went like 
this: “I’m sorry, Karl, but I can say noth¬ 
ing yet. Maybe later. You’ll call again at 
2 p.m.? O.K., Karl...” 

Two floors below him in the Warner 
Communications building in Rockefeller 
Plaza, a West German TV unit was ly¬ 
ing in wait for Ahmet Ertegun, president 
of the Cosmos. They, too, had got wind 
of something. But in a flash of Meph- 
istophelian silver beard and heavy gold 
wristband, Ertegun was through the crew 
and into his office. Inside he admitted 
that, yes, the Germans had now renewed 
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their quest for Beckenbauer’s services. 
“But the answer is no,” he said. “The au¬ 
thorities who pick the time for the World 
Cup did not take our season into con¬ 
sideration.” The somewhat arrogant pre¬ 
sumption of his last sentence struck him 
immediately and he amended it. “Of 
course, we are not that important yet, 1 
suppose.” But he could not resist a final 
taunt. “To them, that is.” 

Implicit in Ertegun’s remarks was his 
widely shared view that, at least when it 
comes to North American soccer, the 
Cosmos bestride the world. Their off-sea¬ 
son recruiting, notably of Dennis Tueart 
from Manchester City—$475,000 worth 
of high-scoring winger—and their 
avowed intention to acquire at least one 
more world-class player this season 
looked very much like overkill in the con¬ 
text of the NASL, especially after the 
Cosmos’ 7-0 opening-game thrashing of 
Fort Lauderdale three weeks ago. 

The Cosmos management does not, of 
course, agree with that. “We could eas¬ 
ily have lost to the Aztecs last week.” 
Yepremian says. “One-nothing is no 
great margin. Of course, we will win 
games 5-0 and 6-0, but we will lose 
some, too. It will be hard to beat us but 
we will not overwhelm every team....” 

Which was exactly the case in Sun¬ 
day’s match with Tulsa. Just to show how 
things can go wrong, even with colossi, 
three of the Cosmos’ first string did not 
start. Tueart was out with a hamstring in¬ 
jury, as he has been since the start of the 
season. So was Steve Hunt, with a char- 
ley horse. And Bobby Smith was absent, 
too, having been suspended for 10 days 
after indulging himself in a piece of ob¬ 
scene mime in front of live television 
cameras during the Aztec game. Nor did 
the Cosmos appear in the nev. club col¬ 
ors—blue and yellow. Back to green and 
yellow, insisted the league, on the 
grounds that the team had not given suf¬ 
ficient notice of its intention. Balancing 
these setbacks was the morale-raising 
presence of 10 NFL-style, flouncy and 
feathered cheerleaders. 

The Cosmos got off in fine style. Gary 
Etherington, coming in from the right 
wing, barely missed a lop corner of the 
net with a drive, and seconds later Beck¬ 
enbauer forced Colin Boulton, the Tulsa 
goalie, to dive full length to stop a free 
kick. All that was in the first minute. And 
it was a full 12 minutes before Tulsa man¬ 
aged its first shot. All in all, it looked as 
if a repetition of the Fort Lauderdale 


massacre was about to occur, especially 
when Chinaglia broke loose from Tulsa 
Centerback Stojan Nickolic, who had 
been detailed to mark him, and headed 
the ball narrowly over the bar. 

But thereafter Nickolic tightened his 
hold, an accomplishment made easier 
when Etherington and Santiago Formo- 
so, the wingmen who had replaced the 
absent Hunt and Tueart, failed to pro¬ 
vide Chinaglia with the perfectly placed 
passes that he has come to expect, at least 
from Hunt. For his part, Nickolic was al¬ 
ways there to cut off the ground balls, to 
win the heading duels. Chinaglia’s after¬ 
noon grew worse and worse. 

In another duel, Beckenbauer predict¬ 
ably was having the better of young 
O’Riordan, treating him to a soccer les¬ 
son replete with impudent back-flicked 
passes and shaking loose to make long, 
penetrating runs down the center of the 
field. But toward halftime, even Beck¬ 
enbauer seemed to become rattled by the 
Cosmos’ inability to convert their scor¬ 
ing opportunities. “It’s up to them to 
break us down,” said Noel Lemon. And 
breaking down Tulsa was no easy task: re¬ 
alizing that they were not necessarily in 
for a hiding, the visitors started to push 
the ball about methodically. Only the in¬ 
accuracy of their own forwards, notably 


Billy Caskey, prevented the Roughnecks 
from going into a halftime lead. 

In the second half the trend contin¬ 
ued. For 10 minutes, Santiago Formoso, 
his wild hair flying, waged a one-man 
war. and one of his shots came close 
enough to hit a post. But it was unre¬ 
warding individualism, evidence of the 
kind of desperation that was now infect¬ 
ing the whole Cosmos side. They were 
jeered at by the 41,216 fans at Giants Sta¬ 
dium. From time to time, O’Riordan even 
got the better of Beckenbauer, forcing 
him to pass back to his defense instead 
of allowing him to proceed on his mag¬ 
isterial runs. 

But then, as the last minutes ticked 
away, Tulsa gave away a free kick just 
outside their penalty area and Becken¬ 
bauer ran up to take it. Earlier, in a 
similar situation, he had found himself 
impeds-1 by the referee and protested 
strongly. This time he took pains to make 
sure that the official was well clear. And 
some of that Warner Communications 
money was well repaid when he hit the 
ball hard and true to the right of Boul¬ 
ton in the Tulsa goal. That score stood 
up until the end. The defeat was a sad 
one for Tulsa, perhaps, but it was a re¬ 
minder for everybody else that, as yet, 
nothing is sewn up in the NASL. end 










THE BROTHERS RAISED 
A JOYFUL RUCKUS 

Putting a stranglehold on AAU wrestling championships is one of the good works 
John and Ben Peterson happily perform for the Lord by BRUCE NEWMAN 


berman, a member of the NYAC team 
and a junior at Lehigh. Lieberman, who 
had won the 180.5-pound championship 
last year when Peterson didn’t enter the 
AAUs, prepared himself for his title de¬ 
fense by winning at the Pan Am Games, 
the NCAA tournament, the U.S. Wres¬ 
tling Federation nationals and the World 


I t was the kind of thing that demanded 
the gloves-off approach of a Rupert 
Murdoch or a Charles Foster Kane or 
somebody who knows when to dust off 
the 240-point Bodoni Bold for a head¬ 
line like: brothers grapple for god. 

While most Americans were losing 
two out of three falls to 1040 forrhs last 
week, John and Ben Peterson were 
throwing around ha\f neisons for Jesus 
and more or less knocking the stuffing 
out of the civilized wrestling world at 
the AAU National Freestyle Wrestling 
Championships in Ames, Iowa. When it 
was over, the Peterson brothers had 
maintained their hammerlock on U.S. 
amateur wrestling in the 180.5-pound 
(John) and 198-pound (Ben) classes. John 
has won three AAU titles, Ben has four. 
Each also has won two Olympic med¬ 
als—John, 29. having gotten a silver at 
Munich and a gold at Montreal, while 
Ben, 27. was winning a gold at Munich 
and a silver at Montreal. And now with 
1980 only two years away, the prospect of 
spreading the good word to Moscow may 
be too much for the Petersons to resist. 
Praise the Lord. 

Brother Ben celebrated his victory by 
accepting an invitation to speak Sunday 
morning at the Ames Baptist Church 
before returning to his coaching job at 
Maranatha Baptist Bible College in Wa¬ 
tertown, Wis. Brother John headed back 
to Lancaster, Pa., where he is a full¬ 
time counselor for the Campus Crusade 
for Christ. They left wrestling fans to 
ponder a more secular achievement— 
the New York Athletic Club’s victory 
in the AAU team standings, by one 
point (77-76) over the Hawkeye Wres¬ 
tling Club of Iowa. It was the NYAC’s 
eighth team title in the last nine years. 

On the eve of the AAU meet it seemed 
that the reign of the Brothers Peterson 
was in danger of coming to an end. By 
John’s own admission, his heir apparent 
in the 180.5-pound class is Mark Lie- 

Brother John (in red) beat Mark Lieberman to 
win his third title in the 180.5-pound division. 
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Cup championships, in which he beat 
Oleg Lalekeyev of the Soviet Union. At 
the Federation meet, Lieberman pinned 
Peterson in the first period. ‘‘Give me a 
little time,” he said before the two met 
in Ames, “and I’ll beat Peterson every 
time I face him. He won’t be able to 
stay on the mat with me.” 



This quickly proved an imprudent 
boast, but one that may yet come true. 
Lieberman is 22, young for one so ac¬ 
complished in international competition. 
And he didn’t get his start in wrestling 
until the eighth grade when he stumbled 
into the wrestling room of the Allentown 
(Pa.) YMCA while looking for the swim¬ 
ming pool. The Y’s instructor got one 
glimpse of Lieberman and tried to burn 
the lad’s swimsuit. Ever since that day 
Lieberman has been on a single-minded 
path to Olympic gold. “You have to be 
willing to pay the price,” he says. 
“People don’t ‘play’ wrestling like they 
‘play’ tennis or golf. It’s hard work and 
hardly any fun, but it can also be in¬ 
tensely satisfying.” 

If it was something less than that last 
week for Lieberman. John Peterson made 
it so. The two collided head on like a 
pair of bighorn sheep during the Sat¬ 
urday afternoon session, straining sinew 
and bone into a 361-pound ball of cross¬ 
purposes and conflicting ambitions. For 
nearly two minutes the wrestlers pushed 
and leaned until the Hilton Coliseum 
fairly groaned, but neither of them could 
produce a point. Finally, Peterson scored 
on two crunching takedowns, for a to¬ 
tal of three points. “I don’t consider my¬ 
self overly slick,” says Peterson. “I don’t 
have a lot of fancy moves, but I’m strong 
enough and in good enough condition 
to wear down just about anybody.” And 
that, in essence, is what he did against 
Lieberman, slowly but surely piling up 
points for an eventual 7-3 victory and 
the title. 

The heavyweight division was loaded 
with Greg Wojciechowskis and Erland 
van Lidth de Jeudes. but not Jimmy Jack- 
sons, which came as a disappointment 
to a lot of fans who could at least spell 
Jackson. The NCAA heavyweight divi¬ 
sion champ for the past three years while 
wrestling for Oklahoma State, Jackson 
is 6' 6" and weighs in the vicinity of 360 
pounds. He goes where he pleases when 
he pleases. The AAU championship, it 
seems, was not one of his pleasures. Van 
Lidth de Jeude, a 6' 6", 380-pound com¬ 
puter consultant who hopes to sing at 
the Metropolitan Opera (who will tell 
him he can’t?), is an acquaintance of 
Jackson’s and offered this thought on the 
absent big man. “Jackson’s a kook,” said 
v.L.d.J., recklessly, even for a man with 
four last names. 

And that’s just fine with Wojciechow- 
ski, a 27-year-old Toledo high school 


teacher. Wojo had won the AAU heavy¬ 
weight championship four times and the 
220-pound division twice, but he lost in 
the 1976 Olympic Trials to Jackson. Un¬ 
derstandably, he was not among those 
choked up by the fact that Jackson de¬ 
clined to be in Ames. “Every Olympic 
year some giant has come along and sty¬ 
mied my dream of making the Olympic 
team,” says Wojo, who also lost in the 
’72 trials to 400-pound Chris Taylor. 
“They really haven’t outwrestled me; 
they’re just so big they stop everything 
you do. You have to be strong enough 
to move them and tire them out, and then 
you hope you can get them off balance, 
so they'll fall down.” 

Wojciechowski, who is not big by 
heavyweight standards (six feet. 250 
pounds), survived bouts with a couple 
of 300-pounders and finessed a few wres¬ 
tlers his own size. Then after a rugged 
match with Greg Gibson of Redding, 
Calif, on Saturday afternoon, he head¬ 
ed back to his motel to nurse a hy- 
perextended arm and a pinched nerve 
in his neck and to relax before his next 
bout, which he thought was scheduled 
for the night session. Just as he was 
stretching out for a nap, his phone rang 
and he was told that he was scheduled 
to wrestle again in five minutes. Woj¬ 
ciechowski hopped in a friend’s car and 
sped over to the arena, arriving in the 
nick of time to avoid a forfeit. “I just 
tried not to get pinned in the first pe¬ 
riod,” he said later. “After that I was 
O.K.” More than just O.K. His oppo¬ 
nent, Tom Burns, was disqualified and 
Wojo had another AAU title. 

While all this was going on, down in 
Munchkinland 19-year-old Bob Weaver 
was giving the NY AC its only individ¬ 
ual championship of the meet with a vic¬ 
tory in the 105.5-pound class. Weaver is 
a student at the Blair Academy, a New 
Jersey prep school, and next fall he will 
enroll at Lehigh to wrestle alongside Lie¬ 
berman. His victory this year was espe¬ 
cially impressive, because he pinned 
none other than Olympian Bill Rosado. 

The strength of the AAU field was con¬ 
sidered a victory for U.S. wrestling. A 
few weeks before, the U.S. had served no¬ 
tice on the Soviets at the World Cup 
matches by winning four golds to the 
U.S.S.R.’s five. Moreover, the Japanese 
national team that showed up in Ames 
won only one of the 10 weight classes in 
which it competed. Say hallelujah, 
brothers and sisters. end 
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Ron Leflore eyeballs one of the long taters that helped shoot down the Blue Jays, and Jason Thompson presses some flesh after one of his home runs. 


ROAR? NO, THE TIGERS GO‘TWEETY!’ 

That's what the Bird's teammates chirp when his fastball is humming, but Mark Fidrych is not the only Tiger who has hit 
some high notes. Supposedly a team of the future, Detroit has been playing as if its time has come by LARRY KEITH 


A t the end of spring training the De¬ 
troit Tigers had more wins than any 
team in baseball. At the end of last week, 
those same Tigers were in first place in 
the American League’s East Division 
with a 6-2 record. But despite his club’s 
early foot. Manager Ralph Houk has not 
swallowed his tobacco chaw in excite¬ 
ment. After all, “great” teams invariably 
come in first, “good” ones finish second, 
and “good young” ones end up third. The 
Tigers are of the last category—“the best 


young team in baseball,” says Houk. But 
young, nonetheless, with toddling play¬ 
ers like 23-ycar-olds Mark (The Bird) 
Fidrych, who has won his first two starts, 
and heavy hitters Jason Thompson and 
Steve Kemp. “It’s hard for kids to com¬ 
pete with proven stars,” Houk says be¬ 
tween spits. “But I sure couldn’t com¬ 
plain about third.” 

Third would keep the Tigers’ rebuild¬ 
ing program right on schedule. They were 
fourth a year ago, fifth in 1976 and sixth 


in both 1975 and 1974. Once a team of 
despair, or “non-competitive,” as one 
player says, they arc now a team of des¬ 
tiny—“a championship contender within 
a year or two," another Tiger insists. 

Just how far Detroit has come—and 
how much further it has to go—was ev¬ 
ident in games last week at Texas and To¬ 
ronto. The Rangers finished second in 
the West last year and are favored by 
some experts to win it this season, but 
the Tigers beat them twice, 6-2 behind 
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21-year-old Dave Rozema and 3-2 be¬ 
hind Fidrych. That is as many times as 
Detroit defeated Texas all last season. 

The Toronto Blue Jays are not expect¬ 
ed to improve on their last-place finish 
of 1977. Nonetheless, against the Blue 
Jays in weather so snowy and cold that 
Fidrych wore socks to keep his hands 
warm (see cover), the Tigers last Friday 
committed three errors, three wild pitch¬ 
es and a passed ball, got two runners 
thrown out between third and home, 
blew a 3-0 first-inning lead and lost 10-8. 
Obviously, when a team is both good and 
young, anything can happen. 

Last weekend, only good things hap¬ 
pened to the Tigers. On Saturday, Ron 
LeFlore had three hits, including his third 
home run, as Jack Billingham, a Cincin¬ 
nati discard, won his second straight start 
by beating Toronto 6-3. On Sunday, 
Thompson stroked a two-run single in 
the seventh that lifted Detroit to a 4-3 
victory over the Blue Jays. 

The Tigers are trying to improve in the 
traditional way, by developing players 
within their own organization instead of 
buying them in the free-agent market or 
trading for them at the expense of young¬ 
er talent. Of the 18 players who have been 
in the starting lineup this season, 11 were 
originally signed by Detroit. Not only are 
they young (their average age is 25.5), but 
they are also new to Detroit (only Cen- 
terfielder LeFlore and Third Baseman 
Aurelio Rodriguez remain from the reg¬ 
ular lineup of three years ago). 

Detroit has been able to build from 
within because it has one of the best mi¬ 
nor league systems in baseball. Last year 
Class AA Montgomery won its third 
straight Southern League pennant, and 
Class A Lakeland took its second con¬ 
secutive Florida State League crown. In 
addition, two other farm teams, Evans¬ 
ville of the AAA American Association 
and Bristol (Tenn.) of the Rookie Ap¬ 
palachian League, finished third and 
second, respectively. 

But as good a job as the scouting and 
development departments have done, 
there have been some foul-ups. In 1971 
the Tigers made Shortstop Tom Very- 
zer, now a Cleveland Indian, their No. 1 
pick and overlooked a Detroit schoolboy 
named Frank Tanana. The Angels have 
been grateful ever since. 

Such slipups have been rare enough 
that Detroit believes it is starting anoth¬ 
er decade of success like the one that pro¬ 



duced nine winning seasons between 
1964 and 1973. The best years were 
1968, when Denny McLain won 31 
games and Detroit beat St. Louis to win 
the World Series, and 1972, when the Ti¬ 
gers, managed by Billy Martin, took the 
East Division. Of the six men who start¬ 
ed on both those clubs, five—among 
them Catcher Bill Freehan and Outfield¬ 
er Willie Horton—were home grown. 
“We did it once before,” says General 
Manager Jim Campbell, “and we feel, 
God willing, we can do it again.” 

Houk has had a difficult time decid¬ 
ing which of his young players to put on 
the bench. “I don’t think it’s right not to 
use a player who did well in the spring,” 
Houk says. Among those who have won 
their way into Houk’s platoon system is 
Rightfielder Tim Corcoran, 25, who hit 
.356 in spring training. On Tuesday night 
against Texas he had three hits and two 
RBIs and scored two runs. 

Another is Rookie Catcher 
Lance Parrish, 21, the Ti¬ 
gers’ No. 1 draft choice in 
1974, who hit .325 in Flor¬ 
ida and helped beat the 
Rangers Wednesday night 
with a home run. 

Two other rookies—Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Lou Whitaker 
and Shortstop Alan Tram¬ 
mell, both 20—form one 
of Houk’s two double-play 
combinations. They played 
together in Montgomery 
last season, where Trammell 
won the Southern League’s 
MVP award. Whitaker was 
the MVP at Lakeland the 
year before. Although Houk 
has also used Steve Dillard, 
acquired from Boston, and 
Mark Wagner, a product of 
Detroit’s farm system, at 
second and short, he expects 
to turn the positions over 
to Whitaker and Trammell 
eventually. “They’d have to 
do a backbend to be sent 
down,” he says. “I’ve start¬ 
ed them off slow because I 
don’t want to put pressure 
on them. Once they get their 
feet on the ground, they’ll be 
in there every day.” 

Trammell is sure he is 
ready right now. “I don’t 
think I’m gonna fizzle,” he 


says, having already beaten the deadline 
set for him when he signed as Detroit’s 
No. 2 draft choice two years ago. “The 
scout told me if I wasn’t in Double-A by 
the time I was 22 to hang it up. Every¬ 
thing has gone so fast, I haven’t had time 
to think about goals.” 

The knowledge that people like Tram¬ 
mell and Whitaker were being cultivated 
on the farm helped Houk endure heavy 
criticism from the fans in recent years. 
“The fans and media didn’t know what 
we had coming up,” he says, “but I did. 
Before these kids proved themselves, I 
got a lot of guff, more than I expected. 
To give the young players a chance, I 
had to put some old favorites on the 
bench. The only one left is Mickey Stan¬ 
ley, and he’s their big hero.” 

At 35 years of age and in his 15th sea¬ 
son with the Tigers, Stanley is a living 
monument to the success of continued 


Like most Tigers, rookie Shortstop Trammell is a farm product. 







TWEETY continued 


ihe ’60s. A reserve now. Stanley has 
shared his vast defensive wisdom with 
youngsters like Corcoran and Kemp, the 
Tigers’ No. 1 draft choice in 1976. “But 
the way things are in baseball today,’’ 
Stanley says, “we have to develop players 
faster than the other teams can buy 
them.” 

Stanley’s biggest contribution to the 
rebuilding program was an accident. 
When he broke his hand four years ago 
the Tigers called up LeFlore from Ev¬ 
ansville. Since then LeFlore has devel¬ 
oped into one of the best hitters in the 
American League, batting .316 in 1976 
and .325 in ’77. “I had heard of so many 
of the Tigers' players that when I came 
up I thought 1 was joining a good team,” 
LeFlore says. “But then I found out that 
players lose a lot as they get older and I 
was getting here after they had lost most 


of their skills. For a while I was afraid 
we wouldn’t be getting any better.” 

Those fears were aggravated in 1975 
when Detroit had the worst record in 
baseball, but in 1976 the Tigers added 
the free-spirited righthander known as 
“the Bird.” Fidrych won 19 games that 
season and led the league with a 2.34 
ERA. First Baseman Thompson also 
joined the Tigers in ’76, but it took him 
longer to develop. He batted .218 as a 
rookie but zoomed to .270 with 31 hom¬ 
ers and 105 RBIs last season. “If there 
were such a thing as stock in a player. 
I'd invest in Thompson,” says veteran 
DH Rusty Staub. 

Two more key kids arrived last year, 
Rozema. who was 15-7, and Kemp, who 
hit .257 with 18 homers and 88 RBIs. 
Even though Kemp got off to a horrible 
start as a rookie, the Tigers were so con¬ 


fident of his ability that they traded the 
popular Horton to Texas in order to make 
room for him in the lineup. 

Thompson and Kemp agree that the 
Tigers’ strong showing in spring training 
has had a lot to do with their early suc¬ 
cess. “It proved to us that we could com¬ 
pete against teams with quote, unquote 
superstars,’’ Kemp says. “Some teams, 
like the Yankees,” Thompson adds, 
"know what they can do already, so it 
doesn’t matter what kind of spring they 
have. Now we’re not just hoping we can 
do well, we're optimistic that we will.” 

The main cause of Tiger optimism is 
Fidrych’s good health. Last season a torn 
knee cartilage and tendinitis in his arm 
limited him to 11 starts and a 6-4 record. 
And with those injuries came a psycho¬ 
logical burden. “I was a different per¬ 
son,” the Bird says. “I had the continued 


PUTTING IDEALISM TO WORK 



Traditionalists are blue over Detroit's new seats. 


S quat, gray, peeling Tiger Stadium stands 
within a short walk of downtown Detroit, 
and in a city sprucing up its look—and out¬ 
look—with a futuristic Renaissance Center 
of cylindrical towers, the ball park presents a 
marvelous contrast. It is a contrast that will re¬ 
main, too, because rather than move to an an¬ 
tiseptic new suburban stadium, the Tigers 
have decided to keep playing at the corner of 
Michigan and Trumbull, in the 66-year-old 
ball park where Cobb came in spikes high, 
where Gehringer went to his left with quiet 
grace, where Greenberg hit rockets into the 
seats and where Kaline played with class. An¬ 
tique lovers, nostalgia freaks and the Greater 


Detroit Chamber of Commerce are thrilled 
by the idea of renovating the existing struc¬ 
ture—which stands on a site where big-league 
baseball has been played since 1901. 

“We have a commitment to the city, to 
downtown,” says John E. Fetzer. the 77-year- 
old sole owner of the Tigers. “I believe the Ti¬ 
gers belong to Detroit and the people. I look 
upon the Tigers as a public trust. The Tigers 
have meant much to Detroit; events such as 
our World Series victory in 1968 helped bring 
together the races and brought a oneness to 
the city that hasn’t always been present. This 
has been an ideal of mine, and I hope all ide¬ 
alism hasn't been stamped out.” 

Fetzer’s idealism is merged with common- 
sense materialism. Detroit, like almost all cit¬ 
ies, is troubled by the financial shorts and 
urban rot. For years a proposal for a dual-use 
domed stadium for the Tigers and the NFL 
Lions was knocked about by the city’s polit¬ 
icos. A site along the Detroit River was se¬ 
lected for such a facility, but the Lions de¬ 
cided to foresake the city for Pontiac, 29 miles 
from Detroit’s center, and in a final blow the 
courts voided the sale of bonds for the pro¬ 
ject. Fetzer, pledging to stay in the central 
city, subsequently declined an invitation to 
join the Lions in suburbia. 

Last year, with Tiger Stadium in disrepair 
and maintenance bills running $500,000 a 
year. Fetzer struck up a deal with the city. 
He sold Tiger Stadium, valued at $8 million, 
to Detroit for one dollar. He then signed a 
lease with his new landlord that commits the 
Tigers to playing in the stadium for 30 more 
seasons. He also announced a S15 million, 
three-year plan to refurbish the old park. The 


changes include new seating, an electronic 
scoreboard, luxury loge boxes, the works. The 
city, in turn, qualified for $5 million in fed¬ 
eral funds and floated a $ 10 million bond issue 
to cover costs. The plan is similar to the one 
that brought about the renovation of Yankee 
Stadium—but it figures to cost only about 
one-seventh as much as it cost the taxpayers 
in New York City. 

Through the years—from Cobb to Geh¬ 
ringer to Kaline to Fidrych—Tiger Stadium 
has been a chummy ball park with short fenc¬ 
es, one where fans could smell the odor of 
hot dogs grilling and, being so close to the 
playing field, also eavesdrop on conversations 
between managers and umpires, batters and 
catchers. But the aching concrete of Tiger Sta¬ 
dium has started to give way. Chips and 
chunks from the upper deck have fallen onto 
the seats below. The Tigers fear Bat Day be¬ 
cause the pounding of bats in unison might 
send the walls a-tumbling down. 

The renovation should still those apprehen¬ 
sions. The new seats—20,000 of a total of 
52,000 are already installed—are the first 
steps of the renewal plan. They are blue plas¬ 
tic, not the traditional green wood, because 
green plastic fades too quickly and wood 
doesn’t last as long. There have been some 
complaints about this breach of tradition, but 
Jason Thompson’s home runs look just as 
pretty landing in a sea of blue as they do in a 
field of green. 

Ebbets Field, Griffith Stadium, Shibe 
Park, Forbes Field, Crosley Field, the Polo 
Grounds, Sportsman’s Park, Braves Field in 
Boston, Municipal Stadium in Kansas City 
and League Park in Cleveland all have fallen 
to the wrecker’s ball. But the hot dogs still 
give off their savory aroma at Tiger Stadium, 
near downtown Detroit. — Jerry Green 
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CAN YOU IMAGINE 
WEARING FAKE TOP-SIDERS 
ATATIME LIKE THIS? 



When you're facing the worst the 
sea can throw at you, you'll find that 
fake Top Siders are no bargain. 

You want the real thing. 

The original Sperry Top-Sider. 

No matter how close the imitators 
come to our name, they can’t come 
close to imitating the qualities that 
made our shoes famous. 

Like the Paul Sperry sole. 

Cut right into it are hundreds of 
sharp-angled slits, designed to grip a 
wet deck from hundreds of different angles. But we 
don’t stop there. Our full-grained leather tops are 


chrome-tanned, making them soft, sup¬ 
ple and breathable. Able to withstand 
repeated wettings. 

And only Sperry is the official 
supplier of footwear to the Americas 
Cup' U.S. crews. 

You can buy fake Top-Siders, but 
when you're out at sea facing a sudden 
swell of whitecaps, we think you'll be 
glad you're in our shoes. 

For a free catalogue of all the latest 
Sperry styles, write to: 


Sperry Top-Sider. 12 Rubber Avenue, 
Naugatuck. Connecticut 06770. 

SPERRY TOP-SIDER AUTHENTICITY HAS ITS OWN REWARDS!" 
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SMALLER FEELS B] 


At Dodge, we started out 
making big cars years and years 
ago. Big dependable, comfortable, 
quiet cars. The kind that gave us 
our name. 

So when it came time to build 
cars tuned to today's realities, 
what more natural than for us to 
design a small car that just didn't 
walk away from all the good 
things big cars offer. 

That's what Dodge Aspen's 
all about. And why it's so special. 

Aspen’s got room. 

Americans like and 
need room. So we gave 
our Aspen sedan dimen¬ 
sions that don't put the 
squeeze on people. 

Which means in¬ 
terior space that's 
bigger than a 
Cadillac Seville's 
in seven out of 


eight important people measure¬ 
ments, like headroom and hiproom. 
And we made Aspen a true six- 
passenger car Seville holds five. 
And as though that isn’t impressive 
enough, we gave Aspen more total 
people room than Ford Fairmont, 
Mercury Zephyr, Ford Granada, 


Optional SE Interior Package. 

Aspen’s got that big-car ride. 

Aspen rides like a much big¬ 
ger car. And one of the important 
neat little 
invention 
called "iso¬ 
lated trans¬ 
verse 
torsion 



























BIG CAR TO MAKE 
SMALL CAR. 


I bar front suspension!' There are 
other reasons, too. Like carefully 
engineered sound insulation 
and comfortable seats. In fact. 
Aspen interiors invite relaxation. 


Now for the small-car part. 

When it comes to fuel 
economy, Aspen does very well 
indeed. With EPA 
estimates for the 
Aspen four- 
door (equip¬ 
ped with a 
225 one- 
barrel Six 
and manual 
transmission) 
of 28 MPG 
highway and 20 
MPG city. 



Highly efficient figures. Of course, 
these are estimates. Your mileage 
may vary according to your driving 
habits, the condition of your car, 
and its equipment. In California, 
mileage is lower and automatic 
transmission is required. 

But what a nice combination. 
Small-car gas mileage and big-car 
ride. 

We took the big out of the price. 

Aspen is very reasonably 
priced, too. Dress a four-door up 
like the one in the picture below, 
and you still come out looking 
pretty good in the payment book. 
The one shown goes for $4045, 
with a base price of $3865. Both 
sticker prices exclude taxes and 
destination charges. 


All by yourself. Go down to 
your Dodge Dealer's and take 
your favorite body style out on the 
road. Don't spare the ride or the 
horses. Relax in Aspen's smooth¬ 
ness. And notice how much room 
there really is. We think you'll 
end up buying or leasing a new 
Dodge Aspen ... the small car that 
behaves like a big car. 

NEWDODGE 




GGER IN AN ASPEN. 

















' A hot summer weekend can make you feel pretty good about having 
efficient air conditioning. Until recently though, our family didn’t. 

‘ ‘We had air conditioning, of course. But it was an older system, not 
very efficient, and costing us a lot to run. And each year we put off doing 
something about it. 

' ‘Then the cold weather gave us a push. It made us look into ways to 
cut our heating costs, too. That’s when we decided to buy a Year-round One 
heat pump air conditioner from Carrier. 

"Frankly, our Carrier Year-round One is 
everything we could have asked for. it gave us 
efficient heat during the winter. And 
during warm weather it gives us the 
kind of efficient air conditioning we 
wish we could have had years ago. 

' 'Why put off getting the effi¬ 
cient air conditioning-and 
heating-you 've been wanting? 

Call your independent Carrier 
Certified Heat Pump Dealer now.’' 



WE CAN’T CONTROL THE WEATHER. 
BUT WE CAN HELP YOU CONTROL ITS COST. 






















TWEETY continued 


bad leg and ihe bad arm and 1 was trying 
to get my head together. Everything I 
count on, my bread and butter, was miss¬ 
ing, and it got me down. The doctors told 
me to relax, and some of the older players 
told me how they had come back from in¬ 
juries, but I didn’t really know about my¬ 
self until I went down to the instructional 
league in October. Then I knew for sure. 
I said, 'Oh, wow! I can throw.’ ” 

As well as ever, it seems. Fidrych was 
4-1 in the spring, and he won his first 
two regular-season starts with complete 
games, a five-hitter against Toronto in 
the season opener and a six-hitter against 
the Rangers last week. 

Fidrych started slowly against Texas, 
giving up a walk, a two-run homer to Al 
Oliver and another walk in the first in¬ 
ning. He did not seem to have his pitch¬ 
ing rhythm or his theatrics. As the game 
progressed, however, his fastball heated 
up. and he became the fluttery Bird of 
old. manicuring the mound, giving him¬ 
self (not the ball) pep talks and congrat¬ 
ulating teammates for fine plays. “One of 
the good things about this team,” Fidrych 
says, “is that if the ball is hit on the 
ground with a man on first, you know 
you’re going to get the double play. I 
couldn’t be sure about that before.” 

When the Tigers pulled ahead by one 
run in the seventh, Fidrych had all the 
working margin he needed. “He’s the best 
young pitcher I’ve ever seen with a lead 
late in the game,” says Houk. “Some of 
them get too careful. Not Mark. He goes 
right at them. He doesn’t give a damn 
who’s up there.” 

Fidrych ended the eighth inning by 
throwing a double-play ball to Bert Cam- 
paneris, and he started the ninth by strik¬ 
ing out Oliver and Richie Zisk. The out¬ 
come was inevitable, because as someone 
yelled to the Bird from the Tiger dug- 
out, “You're better than he are." When 
Fidrych proved it, by getting Juan Ben- 
iquez on a grounder to second for the 
final out, there were handshakes all 
around and appreciative shouts of 
"Tweety! Tweety!” from his teammates. 

“That's a great moment when the last 
out is made.” Fidrych says. “You’ve been 
out there with your team for nine in¬ 
nings, and it’s something you want to 
share together.” 

The Tigers should share a lot more of 
those moments in the seasons ahead. 
That is what good young teams are 
all about. end 
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The Fuji Feeling. 

Knowing what's beneath you 
is above everything else. 

The new Fuji 12-speed pictured here is a perfect example. The two extra speeds 
will take cycling even further, and get it there faster. You'll feel how well thaTs been accomplished 
when you ride It. You'll feel it in its design, construction, and performance. And you'll feel if In 
every Fuji you ride. For Fuji qualify is alwoys the same. Superb. You can get the Fuji Feeling anywhere 
finer bicycles are sold. You'll also feel good when you see how reasonably priced they are. 



The Homestead. It delights your emotions 
as well as your senses. 17,000 glorious 
Alleghany Mountain acres. A tradition of 
warmth, grace and elegance, manifested 
by superb service, cuisine and accommo¬ 
dations, plus the very finest outlets for 
your energy: championship golf, tennis, 


swimming, health spa, riding, hiking, fish¬ 
ing, skeet and trap and more. So come to 
this place of breathtaking beauty, filled 
with simple pleasures. It’s what the world 
needs more of today. For reservations 
see your travel agent. Or call toll-free 
800-336-5771; in Virginia 800-542-5734. 


s ' — - mm ' hot springs. Virginia 24445 , 
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that speaks for 



through the stop position. 

The K7I also speaks for 
itself with Dolby Noise Reduction 
System." Large, professionally 
calibrated VU meters. Three 
LED’s for peak level indication. 

There's also bias and 
equalization switches for stan¬ 
dard, Ferri-Chrome and Chro¬ 
mium Dioxide tapes. In fact, with 
nine possible combinations, any 
tape possibility of the future can 
be accommodated. 

Along with the K7E, Sony 
offers a complete line of cassette 
decks, including the K4 and K3.. 

So if you’re intrigued by 
quality that speaks for itself, get 
down to your Sony dealer and 
check these new cassette decks. 

Before they’re all spoken for. 


C-K7I front-loading 
"cassette deck is its own best 
spokesman. 

Switch it on, and that dis¬ 
ciplined Sony engineering will 
come through loud and clear. 

And no wonder. Sony's 
been making tape recorders for 
30 years. And today, we're still 
pushing back the frontiers. The 
K71 shows how. 

Its transport mechanism is 
a DC servo-controlled motor, with 
a frequency generator. It emits a 
signal which is relayed to elec¬ 
tronic circuitry that locks in the 
tape movement exactly. 

Our heads are ferrite-and- 


ferrite. And they're Sony’s own 
formula—we don't buy them, we 
use our heads and make them. 

You’ll also find a direct- 
coupled head-playback amplifier. 
This means we've eliminated the 
middleman—the coupling capac¬ 
itor—from the signal path. You 
get your sound direct, with min¬ 
imum distortion. 

Another reason the K7H is 
the logical choice: our logic con¬ 
trolled feathertouch push-buttons 
actually go from fast-forward, to 
rewind, to play, without going 




Sony quality 
that doesn’t speak 

at all. 



But it won’t be silent for 
long. Because the moment you 
record on one of our blank tapes, 
that quality will make itself heard. 

Witness our Ferri-Chrome 
cassette. 

Everybody knows that 
ferric-oxide tapes are ideal for 
reproducing the low frequencies. 
And that chromium dioxide is 
ideal for the high frequencies. 

As usual, Sony wouldn’t 
settle for anything but the best 
of both. 

And as usual, Sony’s engi¬ 
neers solved the problem. With a 
process that allows a coating of 
chromium dioxide to be applied 


over a coating of ferric-oxide. 

Our two coats are leaving 
other brands of tape out in the 
cold. Because Fern-Chrome 
boasts shockingly low distortion 
and startling dynamic range. 

Now one reason Sony's 
tape engineering is so advanced, 
is that we’re the only people in 
the world who make tape, tape 
heads, and tape recorders. We 
learn a lot that way. And we 
share it by talking to ourselves, 
before we talk to you. 


Of course, in addition to 
Ferri-Chrome, Sony makes a 
complete line: Chrome, Hi-Fidel- 
ity, Low Noise, Elcaset and 
Microcassette. 

Sony’s been making tape 
for 30 years. 

So when it comes to 
answehng the tough questions 
about the manufacture of tape, 
no one fills in the blanks like Sony. 

SONY 


tP 1978 Sony Corporation of America, 9 West 57th Street. New York, NY 10019 


SUPER RAD 
MAMS O.K.,DAD 


With his skateboarding son, a father 
samples the joys and the jargon of 
the sport at its paradises in Florida 

by WILLIAM ZINSSER 


I am a skateboarding father. I don’t mean 
I that I am a father who skateboards; 
though I have delusions of fitness, I know 
very well what 1 am fit for. I mean that I 
have a son who takes the sport seriously, 
and I take his interest seriously. It is a 
beautiful sport, very much like surfing 
and skiing in its seemingly effortless 
swoops and rhythms, and over the past 


two years I have watched John and skate¬ 
boarding grow together in speed and 
grace and defiance of gravity. 

Boys are doing things on skateboards 
today that were not imagined in 1976. It 
is only necessary to flip through back is¬ 
sues of SkaicBoardcr magazine—which 
John and I do astonishingly often—to 
see how many skateboard parks have 
opened and how much more challenge 
is being built into them. The early parks, 
which were mainly in the warm states of 
Florida and California, tended to be mere 
slopes of concrete with relatively gentle 
curves. Today's parks have steep de¬ 
scents, banked curves of the kind that 
are common on bobsled runs, and 15- 
foot vertical walls at the top of which a 
skateboarder can momentarily hang 
weightless, his body parallel to the 
ground, before turning and riding back 
down. 

John’s fate was to be stuck in cold 
Connecticut, practicing these feats in 
places built for wholly different uses: in 
empty swimming pools, in reservoir spill¬ 
ways, in the culverts that run alongside 


turnpikes, in high-rise parking garages. 
Wherever man has poured concrete, boy 
will skateboard—and official will even¬ 
tually build a fence or send a guard to 
chase him away. As for swimming pools, 
their owners have an unpleasant tenden¬ 
cy to fill them with water. 

I thought John deserved to be put out 
of his misery, and I proposed that we 
spend a week of his vacation driving 
around Florida and trying out its skate¬ 
board parks. (He would do the trying, I 
would do the watching, and we would 
split the driving; he is now 17.) I suspect 
that ours was the first such odyssey made 
by a skateboarding father. In fact, I may 
be the first father to identify myself as a 
new subspecies in American sport. 

But surely I am not the last. Skate¬ 
boarding and its industry are expanding 
faster than most people realize. Parks are 
now being built in the cold states—in¬ 
door arenas with ramps, bowls and pipes 
that arrive ready to assemble—and there 
is even talk of sanctifying the sport by ad¬ 
mitting it to the Olympics. In any case, 
my hunch is that other parents, like stage 
mothers and hockey dads, will soon be 
hitting the trail. They may be interested 
in ourjourney. 

First I should retrace the earlier steps in 
my own education. Skateboards hit 
America in the mid-1960s as a fad. rath¬ 
er like the Hula-Hoop: urchins scooting 
along the sidewalk on little slabs of wood 
with hard clay wheels. But the urchins 
could never do anything very inventive 
because the wheels didn’t have trac¬ 
tion—a skater starting up a slope would 
fall back off. The young soon tired of 
their new pastime, as the hula-hoopers 
tired of their hoops, and the passing fan¬ 
cy passed—or so it appeared, continued 

At Indian Harbor, skateboard expert Jell Kluge/ 
kickturns to change direction at the wall's rim. 
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SUPER RAD continued 


Then, in 1973, along came the ure¬ 
thane wheel. It was found that wheels 
made of this plastic, fastened to a board, 
would not only reach high speeds; they 
would hold their grip on inclined sur¬ 
faces and during sharp slalom turns and 
wide freestyle turns. The breakthrough 
was made, inevitably, in Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia, by a man named Frank Naswor- 
thy, and though it is not recorded that 
he cried “Eureka!” as he zigzagged down 
the hilly streets of Encinitas at 40 mph 
without flying off into the adjacent shrub¬ 
bery, he knew that he was on to some¬ 
thing big. It is not given to every man to 
reinvent the wheel. 

Still, the invention needed refining. 
The wheels would occasionally slip, the 
bearings would pop out, and there was 
work to be done on the trucks—the met¬ 
al supports that connect the wheels to 
the board. But American technology in 
its relentless push solved the various 
problems. Better formulas of urethane 
were developed; bearings were sealed in¬ 
side the wheels; wheels were made in big¬ 
ger sizes; trucks were modified to achieve 
more strength and flexibility; and boards 
were designed in new shapes to give the 
skater a whole new set of “radical” ma¬ 
neuvers. (Radical is the sport’s adjective 
of ultimate praise.) By early 1976 the rev¬ 
olution was essentially complete and in 
Florida the first skateboard park was 
built. This is when John caught up with 
the sport—and when it therefore caught 
up with me. 

At first 1 didn’t think much about it. 
He mentioned that he was doing some 
skateboarding, but I assumed it was just 
the same old fad. Nobody told me that it 
had turned into a sport. I also assumed 
that it would strut its brief hour in John’s 
life and vanish, as such interests do in 
every boyhood. (Where is the slot-car 
track of yesteryear?) 

Soon I began to realize that John 
wasn’t just scooting along the sidewalk. 
We live in New Haven, a city with many 
hills, and the name of one of its steepest 
streets—East Rock Road—kept recur¬ 
ring in his accounts. He said that mo¬ 
torists have a peculiarly startled look 
when they find themselves being passed 
by boys on a mere board, propelled by 
mere momentum. 

My God, I thought, he’s going down¬ 
hill faster than cars! I started to notice 
newspaper articles citing the sharp rise 
in skateboarding accidents, and 1 


broached the subject cautiously. John 
pointed out that a high proportion of the 
injuries occur during the skater’s first 
week and many occur on the first day. 
He said he had learned how to fall safely 
and I shouldn’t worry. To my amaze¬ 
ment—for 1 can work up a good worry 
in any number of areas—I never did. 

New terminology seeped into my 
brain. I can now digress, for instance, 
on the difference between “hotdogging,” 
“gorilla-gripping” and “popping out.” I 
heard of companies that I had never 
heard of before, and when 1 went Christ¬ 
mas shopping for John 1 found myself de¬ 
bating with salesmen the relative merits 
of Bennett, Tracker and ACS trucks. I re¬ 
member the subtle moment—undetect¬ 
ed, I believe, by the general public— 
when the preference in wheels shifted 
from Road Rider 4’s to Kryptonics. 

Meanwhile, SkateBoarder magazine 
had been born—a handsome publication 
filled with photographs of the sport’s ear¬ 
ly stars. Can any other father claim that 
he has followed the rise of Tony Alva 
and Stacy Peralta? At first SkateBoarder 
was only a bimonthly and the eight-week 
wait for a fix was painful for John. Then, 
mercifully, it became a monthly, and to¬ 
day it is so thick with articles, color pho¬ 
tographs and ads for new equipment that 
it takes almost a month to digest. 

I could tell from its pictures that the 
skaters were performing with acrobatic 
skill, but I had no sense of the sport’s pos¬ 
sibilities until a movie called Freewheel¬ 
in' came along. It went as quickly as it 
came, playing one night at a local theater 
to an audience of five, of whom John and 
I were two. It starred the ineffable Stacy 
Peralta himself, and though the plot had 
a certain single-mindedness and the 
script consisted largely of the words “rad¬ 
ical” and “really radical,” it was the mo¬ 
ment of my conversion. I got the point. 
Stacy and his friends were hurtling down 
into bowls and zooming up steep walls 
and—well. I mean, it was unreal ! 

This was obviously the skateboarder's 
ultimate goal: to ride the perfect wall as 
the surfer rides the perfect wave. It was 
all very well (except with motorists) to es¬ 
tablish a slalom course by placing empty 
beer cans down the middle of East Rock 
Road. It was fine to master the tricks that 
can be done on flat terrain—“nose wheel- 
ies,” for instance, and “360s” and “kneel¬ 
ing tucks" and “power slides." But the 
thrill would be to “get vertical.” This is 


skateboarding lingo for what anyone else 
would call getting horizontal. The skate¬ 
boarder. his body horizontal at the top 
of a 90-degree wall, thinks of himself as 
being vertical to the wall. 

But where to find the perfect wall? 
Downtown New Haven turned out to 
have some asphalt parking lots bordered 
by steep embankments, and these were 
fairly satisfying—but only on Sunday. On 
other days, being full of parked cars, they 
were not. Sometimes word would go out, 
furtively, of a great discovery. Last fall 
John and a few of his radical friends spent 
two straight weekends at a warehouse in 
the town of Shelton that had a cement 
ramp specially designed for the unloading 
of trailers. It could have been designed 
for the getting vertical of skateboarders. 
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Then word went out that this was not 
to be done anymore, and they moved— 
until they were noticed—to the newly 
emptied swimming pool of a nearby 
country club. Later they found an ideal 
slope in the parking lot of a bank, but 
the manager came out and testily chased 
them away. I was not surprised; judging 
by their interest rates, bankers are not 
partial to adventure and risk. 

Clearly it was no way for a boy to 
live, hounded like Bonnie and Clyde from 
ramp to reservoir to culvert by the forc¬ 
es of tidiness and law. I bought two tick¬ 
ets to Orlando, and at the airport John’s 
skateboard rolled through the security 
checkpoint without setting off any 
alarms. 

The next morning in Orlando we rent¬ 


ed a car and drove to Kissimmee, a 
drowsy town that tourists skirt on their 
way to Disney World, not far away. But 
we had no yen to sight the spires of Walt’s 
fairy castle. Our eyes were alert for rib¬ 
bons of concrete, and suddenly we saw 
the unmistakable shapes of gliding boys 
and the magic words kissimmee skate¬ 
board world. That was the world we 
wanted; Disney could keep his. 

In less time than it takes to say “Kis¬ 
simmee” we were out of the car and into 
the pro shop. John paid his admission 
and rented a helmet, kneepads and el¬ 
bow pads—the three items required in 
all parks, protecting the three most vul¬ 
nerable areas. As it turned out, I didn’t 
see a single injury during our week, 
though I did see plenty of spills. 


Actually it would be no more possible 
for a skateboarder than for a surfer or a 
skier to learn an intricate move without 
constantly trying and failing. The skat¬ 
er’s disadvantage is that he falls on con¬ 
crete instead of surf or snow. His ad¬ 
vantages are that he won’t be wiped out 
by a wave and that his equipment is not 
attached to him. Unlike the skier, he can 
get rid of his board instantly. He runs 
back down the wall that he has failed to 
negotiate, the board rolls down separate¬ 
ly, and he tries again. 

These were some of the patterns that 
I now began to observe and enjoy. I 
shared John’s elation at finally being in 
a space designed just for his sport—four 
acres undefiled by car, guard or banker. 
After all, the golfer has his golf continued 



While the "smoothest surface" he ever skated on impressed young Zinsser at Kissimmee Skateboard World, the skaters' good manners impressed his father 
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Back home. John Zinsser, kneepads pushed down for flexibility, maneuvers on an empty street. 


SUPER RAD continued 

course and the tennis buff his court. Why 
should the skateboarder be denied? 

The Kissimmee park, which opened 
last May and has been tried by pros like 
Stacy Peralta, was pleasantly landscaped 
with grass. Its track was shaped some¬ 
what like an ellipse, with a short stair¬ 
case that led up to a takeoff point for 
either of two downhill runs. In one di¬ 
rection a skater could speed down the 
long main run and ride a sweeping curve 
that was banked at about 45 degrees; in 
the other direction he could descend 
more sharply into a bowl that had steep¬ 
er sides for radical maneuvers, and both 
runs brought the skater back to the foot 
of the stairs. It struck me as a good de¬ 
sign in traffic flow and safety, giving the 
skateboarders various options, prevent¬ 
ing them from crossing in front of one an¬ 
other, and enabling them to get back into 
action just by climbing up the steps. 

I was also struck by the code of man¬ 
ners and vigilance that prevailed among 
the skaters. Almost without exception 
they were boys (though it is a sport that 
girls can perform well), and the majority 
were under 16. Some of the best skaters 
looked about II or 12, and a few were 
as young as seven, obvious naturals. But 
whatever their age, they awaited their 
turn—never long—with an easy cama¬ 
raderie and they always took a last in¬ 


stinctive look, before “dropping in,” to 
make sure that the track was clear. When 
they fell they retrieved their boards 
quickly and got out of the way. 

The sport was also wonderfully quiet. 
Urethane wheels with sealed bearings 
make no noise. Neither do boys who 
skateboard. They execute their runs in si¬ 
lence, concentrating on control of their 
bodies, calculating the contours ahead. 
There is none of the lamentation, for in¬ 
stance, with which the adult tennis play¬ 
er wails to the skies when one of his shots 
so unaccountably goes out. I felt that I 
was watching a random ballet. In a so¬ 
ciety that suspects the worst of its teen¬ 
age males, I would rather have a skate¬ 
board park as my neighbor than a grown 
man with power tools. 

I asked Kissimmee’s manager how the 
park had been designed. He told me it 
was a joint effort by professional build¬ 
ers, concrete workers, skateboarders and 
surfers. “Most of the surfers in Florida,” 
he said, “get bored when the waves are 
flat—which they usually are—and then 
they turn to skateboarding. They relate 
it to the wave.” 

John skated intently for two hours. He 
was obviously happy. But he was also as 
preoccupied as a scholar, testing the dif¬ 
ferent combinations of banks and turns, 
getting the park “wired,” studying other 


skaters who were unusually good or who 
had mastered some new feat. This mu¬ 
tual admiration is an aspect of the sport 
that I have liked from the beginning of 
John’s involvement—an eagerness to 
share new tricks and new boards, to teach 
and to learn. There is no pressure to com¬ 
pete; the skateboarder’s contest, finally, 
is with himself. 

John said that Kissimmee’s concrete 
was the smoothest he had ever skated 
on. I had always thought that concrete 
was concrete. Not so. To the skateboard¬ 
er on his precision wheels it is still an¬ 
other variable in the search for the per¬ 
fect run. 

I asked at the pro shop whether any 
new parks had opened between Orlando 
and Daytona, our next destination. It 
seemed improbable because we had 
brought a long and presumably current 
list of Florida parks with names like The 
Paved Wave and Solid Surf. 

“There’s one around Longwood,” the 
manager said. “You might check that 
out.” 

Just to find it was no cinch. Longwood 
was a small community in the vast no¬ 
where of central Florida, and it had no 
signs pointing to a skateboard park. We 
found it only through the kindness of 
strangers who directed us down various 
unlikely roads. This turned out to be typ¬ 
ical; most of the parks in Florida were 
off the trodden path, their owners ev¬ 
idently relying on skateboarders to find 
them by local knowledge, sheer persis¬ 
tence, or, perhaps, instinct. Skateboard¬ 
ing may be the only attraction in that 
state that does not wear out its welcome 
with strenuous publicity—Gatorland 
Zoo! Parrot Jungle!—on billboards. 

The Longwood park was relatively 
new, and from the parking lot it looked 
“super rad.” It was. In the middle it had 
a man-made hill from which skaters 
could zoom down in different directions: 
some into a steep-sided bowl, some down 
a run that went through an eight-foot- 
high pipe, some down a run that was a 
deep trough with a 12-1’oot wall at the 
turn. It was there that I saw my first “pop- 
out”—a boy and his board riding up the 
wall and beyond its rim, turning 180 de¬ 
grees in midair and riding back down. 

I could hardly believe so spectacular 
a feat. I had seen pictures of it in Skate- 
Boarder, but now I was really seeing it. 
The boy would start his run like a down¬ 
hill racer in skiing, gaining enough speed 
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to propel him higher than the edge of 
the wall. He practiced it again and again, 
sometimes failing and running down, but 
more often succeeding. This became one 
of my main pleasures: to find in every 
crowd of good skaters the few who were 
brilliant. It is a pleasure that every sports 
fan knows, and it never takes long. When 
Willie Mays came up to the Giants we 
all knew right away that we were seeing 
something special. 

Longwood was cruder than Kissim¬ 
mee. The concrete was not as smooth 
and the traffic flow not as safe. Still, 1 
didn't see any collisions, and the park un¬ 
deniably had a certain excitement—the 
hint of danger that loiters around the 
whirling rides at a second-rate carnival. 
John skated again for two hours, playing 
it conservatively, testing the pipe, and ad¬ 
miring the pop-outs. That night at our 
motel in Daytona Beach we knew that it 
had been a day well spent. 

In the morning we headed south, skip¬ 
ping the euphonious Tamoka Moon For¬ 
est, north of Daytona, because we want¬ 
ed to visit Skateboard City, which we had 
heard was the country's first park. This 
would make it the sport’s only historic 
shrine. When we found it—again no easy 
task—in a scrubby area in the town of 
Port Orange, I had no trouble believing it 
was America’s pioneer park. After only 
two years it had the seedy look of a 1930s 
miniature golf course, and somehow the 
contours didn’t look good. 

“It came out pretty well considering 
they didn’t know what they were doing,” 
the manager told me. What they also 
didn't know, of course, was how far skate¬ 
boarders would push themselves to new 
levels of dexterity. The very idea of a pop- 
out would have been outlandish. 

The park consisted of a narrow strip 
of concrete hills and dales with a few 
bumps that had been added later. John 
ventured out almost with reluctance. “It 
can’t be designed to skate in.” he report¬ 
ed after a few runs. “None of the angles 
are right." He skated more timidly than 
at Kissimmee and Longwood, though the 
park was nowhere near as radical, and it 
was the only time I was nervous watch¬ 
ing him. After a while we left. We had 
paid our homage to the past and it no 
longer worked. 

We continued south along the coast, 
pausing at the Kennedy Space Center. It 
was jammed with pilgrims paying hom¬ 
age to the future and to the marvels of 


group technology. But it didn’t hold our 
interest, perhaps because our trip was a 
celebration of the individual—of what 
one person can do on an unmotorized 
piece of wood. We pushed on to try to 
find Indian Harbor Beach Skatepark, 
near Melbourne, and in the usual due 
time we found it. 

I liked Indian Harbor. It was spacious 
and well landscaped, with a diversity of 
runs and walls and bowls, and the skat¬ 
ers were enjoying it. Being a newer park, 
opened last summer, it had rounded con¬ 
crete edges everywhere, enabling boys to 
skate along the rim and to drop in at any 
point—to ride down into a bowl and up 
the other side and then to drop in some¬ 
where else. For me as a spectator it was 
the most continuously fluid of the parks. 

So our week ran its curious course. It 
was a uniquely American tour—we were 
propelled by Hertz, fed by McDonald’s, 
bedded by Holiday Inn and nudged off 
to sleep by Starsky and Hutch and Merv 
Griffin. Many of the names have now 
begun to blur: Fort Pierce has merged 
with Fort Lauderdale, Ground Swell with 
Skateboard Heaven. Every day we would 
hear of new parks being opened, and, 
needless to say, we didn’t catch them all. 
The only one that was easy to find—vis¬ 
ible from 1-95 between Fort Lauderdale 
and Miami—was Skateboard U.S.A., in 
Hollywood. John also thought it was the 
best. It had many steep and difficult 
banks. But il was more compact and 
crowded than the other parks, and I spent 
less time savoring the logical flow of bod¬ 
ies than bracing myself for the unavoid¬ 
able collision which was nevertheless al¬ 
ways avoided. 

Now we are home. We have seen the 
first and second generation of parks, and 
I think 1 can safely predict that the sport 
is here to stay. You, loo, can be a skate¬ 
boarding father or mother. But you prob¬ 
ably can’t be a father or mother who 
skateboards. I asked John what he 
thought the cutoff age was. 

“After 30 you’d hurt yourself too much 
when you fall,” he said. As cutoff ages 
go, that cut me off by quite a margin. 

Still, skateboarders have one phrase 
that has been helpful to me in other cor¬ 
ners of my life during moments of hes¬ 
itation or doubt, and I pass it on for the 
benefit of any parent over 30 who may 
feel impelled to give the sport a try: “Go 
for it!” end 
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ON THE RUN: PART 2 


mm mm can 

I SEE THE BABY?' 

When you’re laboring in races and agony sets in, the running doctor 
says let your Creator know what’s going on. It will help you relax 

by DR GEoRGE A. SHEEHAN 



Sheehan wails, groans and sighs so loudly that fellow runners fend to shy away from him. 
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T he goal of the runner is not health. 

His objective is the fitness necessary 
for maximum performance. Health is 
something the runner goes through en 
route to fitness, a way station he hardly 
notices in his pursuit of the 20% to 30% 
of physical capacity that lies untouched. 
And health, therefore, is what he risks 
in training to do his best, because just be¬ 
yond fitness and a personal record lies 
staleness, and with it fatigue and exhaus¬ 
tion and depression and despair. 

I have gone through this sequence 
many times over the years. In reaching 
for my peak at distances from the mile 
to the marathon, I have discovered that 
disaster is only a hard workout or an all- 
out race away. 1 have gone through the 
runner’s version of being overtennised or 
overgolfed, of leaving my fight in the 
gym. 1 have become stale. 1 have reached 
that state where, as Vince Lombardi once 
said of fumbles, “There is nothing to do 
but scream.” 

My task then is to reach this fine line, 
and not go over. 

As a result, over the years I have come 
to believe in two rules about training. 
The first: it is better to be undertrained 
than overtrained. The second: if things 
are going badly, I am undoubtedly over¬ 
trained and need less work rather than 
more. This is in line with former Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon and Olympic track 
Coach Bill Bowerman’s belief that a bad 
race almost always indicates too much 
work. For this reason Bowerman has al¬ 
ways recommended hard-day/easy-day 
schedules to avoid overtraining. Most 
runners and coaches, of course, take the 
opposite view. For them a bad race is an 
incentive to double training rather than 
cut it in half. 

But must you wait for a bad race? Is 
there some way to guide yourself more 
precisely? Yes, there is. First, by listen¬ 
ing to your body. Second, by keeping a 
fitness index. 

Your body is always trying to tell you 
where you are. Listen to it. Beware when 
you become tired and listless, when you 
lose interest in workouts and approach 
them as a chore rather than a pleasure. 
Back off when you become lightheaded 



To check your pulse, grasp your throat with thumb and fingers. 


on arising or notice an irregularity in your 
pulse. Slow down if you get a cold or 
sore throat or feel as if “mono” is com¬ 
ing back. Be on the alert if you develop 
depression insomnia, which is indicated 
by ease in getting to sleep but repeated 
awakenings during the night, or remain 
unrefreshed after a night’s rest. Take it 
easy if your attention span diminishes 
and you can’t concentrate. Listen well 
to these things. Your homeostasis, the 
equilibrium between your body and 
training stress, is breaking down. 

Keeping a “fitness index” is simple, 
and because it can be charted, it is more 
satisfactory to some runners than listen¬ 
ing to their bodies. When you awake in 
the morning, lie in bed for five minutes, 
then take your pulse. To do this, grasp 
your Adam's apple between your thumb 
and your index finger. Then slide the fin¬ 
gers back about an inch or more until 
you feel the carotid arteries pulsating. 
Now count the pulses for 60 seconds. 
Also check your weight and breathing. 
Then record the data on your chart. Fol¬ 
low the same procedure later in the day 
after training. Take your pulse at the con¬ 
clusion of your workout and again 15 
minutes later. 


As you record these figures over the 
weeks you will chart your course through 
health to fitness. You will see a weekly 
improvement—a lowering of your pulse 
rate—until you level out at your basic 
heart rate, in my case around 50 beats 
per minute. Now you must be wary of 
any sudden rise. If the morning pulse is 
up 10 or more beats, you have not re¬ 
covered from the previous day’s train¬ 
ing. Practice therefore should be elim¬ 
inated or curtailed until the pulse returns 
to normal. 

Such attention to pulse taking may 
make a hypochondriac or a neurotic out 
of you. But more than likely the fitness 
index will give you better control of your 
running life. There is no better early- 
warning system for detecting the onset 
of overtraining, no better way to avoid 
staleness, the catastrophe on the other 
side of fitness. 

One way for a doctor to acquire skill, 
said Plato, was to have knowledge of 
medical science and a wide acquaintance 
with disease. But according to Plato, the 
best way was to have experienced all 
kinds of disease in his own person. And, 
to this end. he thought that a doctor 
continued 
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ON THE RUN continued 



At the Human Performance tab, the idea is to reach your absolute physical limit, then go farther. 


should not be of altogether healthy con¬ 
stitution. Such a liability would not. of 
course, keep a physician or any Greek 
from being an athlete. Everyone in those 
days was urged to train both body and 
mind, thereby arriving at the proper har¬ 
mony between energy and initiative on 
one hand and reason on the other. 

Like it or not, I have followed the Pla¬ 
tonic prescription. I am a runner-doctor 
with a defective constitution. And my 
diseases are a lengthening litany ranging 
from head to toe. from dandruff to ath¬ 
lete’s foot. At one time or another some¬ 
thing in every section of me has gone 
awry. 

My respiratory tract, for instance, is 
noticeably defective. My sinuses refuse 
to empty. My Eustachian tube is forever 
closing off. My ears ring. My tonsils are 
out. And a postnasal drip is a constant 
companion. 

My circulation is little better. My elec¬ 
trocardiogram is abnormal. I have pecu¬ 
liar heart sounds, a pulse that occasion¬ 
ally goes into a conga rhythm, and a 
worrisome ache in my chest when I think 
about these things. 

All the while, there is hardly anything 
right going on in my abdomen, what with 
a hiatus hernia, a duodenal ulcer, an ab¬ 
sent gallbladder, divcrticulosis and two 
sizable inguinal hernias. 


From my hips down. I am the bat¬ 
tleground for a war between me and my 
running. My feet, legs, knees and sciatic 
nerve all have been the sites of major skir¬ 
mishes, but now co-exist relatively pain 
free in an uneasy truce. 

All of this has turned out to be, as 
Plato suggests, an extraordinary learning 
experience. 

I am not a runner who suffers in silence. 
When I am hurting, everyone around me 
knows it. If I am in pain during a race— 
and I almost always am—the runners in 
my vicinity are all too aware of it. And 
even when I am alone on the roads, dis¬ 
tressed by hills or speed. I’m likely to fill 
the air with groans and sighs and “Oh 
Gods.” 

One reason is that my pain threshold 
is at the level of a firm handshake. I am 
hardly into a race when the pain arrives 
in quantity. I am like a novice who sud¬ 
denly realizes she is not made out of the 
same stuff as Saint Theresa. Or a seminar¬ 
ian who now suspects he is not another 
Ignatius. But there is no going back. 

Feeling pain early and often is natural 
for me. It is equally natural for me to 
react to it. “Let the parts harmed by the 
pain give an opinion of it,’’ wrote Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius. I agree. If I am my body 
and my body is in pain, let it speak. No 


animal would repress the wail, the groan. 
Why should I? Am I not first a good an¬ 
imal? Why not, then, do what is normal 
and natural? 

I am also Irish. I come from a com¬ 
plaining race. We are civilized but not 
domesticated. Especially my people, the 
little black men from the bogs who feel 
pain and sing sad songs. Two generations 
of attempting to be gentry is not enough 
veneer to conceal what goes against our 
grain. 

The result is what I am. A method run¬ 
ner. A runner who reacts totally, letting 
the pain become visible in my face and 
audible over the countryside. 

This is not the way I was taught. In my 
childhood my heroes were those who 
withstood pain without flinching. The 
Spartan youth who. uncomplaining, al¬ 
lowed the fox to eat away his stomach. 
The Indian brave who impassively 
watched his own torture. Everywhere in 
my reading I was encouraged to be a sto¬ 
ic, given as models those who were silent 
in the face of suffering, those who went 
to their deaths with a smile on their lips. 

I have tried it that way and I can’t han¬ 
dle it. When I come apart, the disinte¬ 
gration is total. I come apart all over, 
and with a loud noise. So I subscribe to 
Ken Doherty’s holistic approach. The 
former Penn coach always espoused the 
idea of a total body-mind-spirit reaction. 
It takes extra energy, he stated, to main¬ 
tain a passive expression when you're 
hurting inside. Don't do it, he said. Be 
yourself. Accept the pain, show it and 
then you will be able to use it in a pos¬ 
itive way. You will be able to relax. 

One of the great British runners. Gor¬ 
don Piric, was of the same mind. The 
stiff-upper-lip philosophy, he wrote, costs 
the runner and prevents him from reach¬ 
ing his greatest heights. Belter to react 
completely and use it in the running. 
“The free relaxed runner shows in his 
face and gesture that it is torture and 
agony to give his last ounce of energy,” 
Pirie wrote. “How silly to pretend it is 
not.” 

Anyone who runs near me knows that 
I am in agony, knows that I am ready to 
give my last ounce of energy. If indeed 1 
haven’t already done so. This has so dis¬ 
turbed some runners against whom I 
have competed that they have written to 
me complaining about it. Apparently 
they did not want to say anything to me 
during the race for fear I was about to 
collapse. 

continued 
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ON THE RUN continued 


One colleague sent a note to me ask¬ 
ing that 1 please not run within 200 yards 
of him in the future. He added the hope 
that 1 would desist from calling upon the 
Deity. 

Another younger runner wrote, “Your 
constant wheezing drains my energy. I 
feel as if my lungs are a reserve tank for 
your breathing.” My sighs shattered him, 
too. They contained, he felt, all the de¬ 
spair in the universe. “My mind quickly 
leaps,” he wrote, “to why finish? Why 
race? Why are we here? Why exist? 
Please stay away from me.” 

I sympathize with them. It must be dis¬ 
turbing to have a 59-ycar-old man hang¬ 
ing on at your shoulder, using your pace, 
being carried along in your draft, all the 
while wheezing and groaning and sigh¬ 
ing as if every breath will be his last, and 
continually asking his Creator to take no¬ 
tice of what is going on. 

It must be even more disturbing when 
this aged suffering soul noisily takes off 
on a sustained sprint and beats you to 
the finish. 

But then the renowned Australian 
coach, Percy Cerutty, could have told 
them that would happen. Conscious con¬ 
trol. determined maintenance of proper 
style and decorum of facial expression 
was, he said, “a concept of weakly men.” 

You have to let it all hang out, which 
is no problem for a thin little Irishman 
with a low pain threshold. 

The race should be the ultimate test of 
my running ability, the stopwatch the 
final judge, but I never really believe it. 1 
always feel 1 could do better, that I have 
not yet exhausted the limits of talent and 
training. Most of all, I fear I have not 
given a full 100%. 

So I went to Indiana to find out the 
truth, to spend a day working with Da¬ 
vid Costill, Ph.D., at the Human Perfor¬ 
mance Laboratory at Ball State Univer¬ 
sity in Muncie. 

Earlier, in Dallas, I had had all the ex¬ 
ercise physiology tests given our Olym¬ 
pic distance-running candidates—vital 
capacity, percent of body fat, muscular 
strength, maximum oxygen intake, run¬ 
ning efficiency and a calf-muscle biopsy. 
All this to tell what my potential is and 
whether I am running up to it. 

I soon learned that to Costill and his 
crew, human performance meant max¬ 
imum human performance. I hardly had 
time to rejoice over having only 5.3% 
body fat when I was being pushed to my 


limit and beyond. Every test was accom¬ 
panied by a constant stream of encour¬ 
agement to do more, to try harder. And 
every lest was repeated until I was doing 
worse instead of better. They had to know 
they had pushed me as far as I could go. 

During the maximal oxygen uptake 
test on the treadmill, I knew they had. I 
had first run a mile at an eight-minute 
pace, then one at seven minutes, and 
finally one at 6:40, which is approximate¬ 
ly nine miles an hour. Between each mile, 
I took a break to towel off and get my 
breath. 

But now it was time for maximum ef¬ 
fort. The electrodes for the electrocar¬ 
diogram were reaffixed to my chest, the 
plastic helmet holding the oxygen appa¬ 
ratus was readjusted and the mouthpiece 
was refitted. Then suddenly I -was off at 
a 6:40 pace, going up a 4% grade. Cos¬ 
till’s staff would increase the grade to 6% 
after three minutes and an additional 2% 
every two minutes thereafter until I 
couldn’t go any farther. When I felt I 
had only 30 seconds of running left in 
me, I was to give a hand signal. With 
each of the first three miles on the tread¬ 
mill I had been required to noticeably in¬ 
crease my effort, but I had felt in com¬ 
mand. It was hard work, but I was getting 


accustomed to the peculiarities of the 
treadmill, of slaying in one place, of hav¬ 
ing people nearby urging and cajoling 
and imploring me to do my best. 

But now, when they raised the grade 
from 4% to 6%, I knew I was reaching 
my limit. My legs began to get heavy. 
The helmet became cumbersome and 
started to flop around. The mouthpiece 
was a distraction. I was barely able to 
keep up. And then they raised the grade 
to 8%. 

A mounting wave of fatigue and pain 
washed over my body. My chest and legs 
were in a relentlessly closing vise. More 
people had wandered in to watch my final 
agony. They began to take up the chant: 
“Push!” “Harder!” but the struggle be¬ 
tween me and the machine was coming 
to a close. Six minutes into the test, af¬ 
ter one minute at the 8% grade, I gave 
the hand signal. 

I had waited too long. I was finished, 
but I still had 30 seconds and 130 yards 
to go on the infernal, unforgiving appa¬ 
ratus. It was an eternity in time, an in¬ 
finity in space. 

Fifteen seconds to go and there was 
Costill just inches away. “Hang on! Hang 
on!” Then 10 seconds. How slowly time 
goes. Five seconds. How could five sec- 
continucd 
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ON THE RUN continued 


onds last so long? Someone was count¬ 
ing: four, three, two, one. The treadmill 
stopped. 

I took out the mouthpiece, gasping, 
“Oh, God! Oh, God!” The physiologists 
were poring over their figures. They were 
delighted. “He went over the hill,” said 
one. I had peaked and gone down the 
other side, reached my maximum and 
gone past it. I had done what they want¬ 
ed me to do. 

The pain had receded. I sprawled out 
in a chair, trying to think of an equiv¬ 
alent maximum human performance. 

“How soon,” 1 asked, “can 1 see the 
baby?” 

he distance runner is a one-man 
track team. The ambivalent, inde¬ 
cisive, forgetful, absentminded, 
manually inept daydreamer is not mere¬ 
ly a runner. He is also his own coach, 
manager and trainer—positions which he 
is incapable of handling. He is never quite 
sure what type of practice he should do, 
is likely to show up at a race a day late 
and is always lacking some essential piece 
of equipment. 

The runner fails as a coach, manager 
and trainer because he is a feeling, think¬ 
ing, completely absorbed human being. 
The man you see running down the road 
is in a world of his own. He might at 
that very moment be taking a victory lap 
after winning the marathon at Moscow 
in 1980. With such an exciting inner 
world, is it any wonder the runner for¬ 
gets such things as shirts and shorts and 
starting times and first-aid supplies? 

The only remedy for his dreamlike 
state is the ditty bag. Into the ditty bag 
goes everything a runner might ever 
need, no matter what the emergency. Its 
contents should be all-weather, all-sea¬ 
sons. Perennial and universal are the 
words for the ditty bag. 

All this may seem ridiculous to you. 
What, you may ask, could a runner need 
besides the minimum he wears while run¬ 
ning through towns? Until you’ve been 
through a season of road running you 
could never guess how many things a run¬ 
ner needs and how these needs multiply. 

Take shoelaces, for instance. Breaking 
a shoelace shortly before a race can cause 
a state of panic equaled only by that in a 
hunter lining up his first deer. Paralysis, 
hope, despair, a sense of time acceler¬ 
ating make for a moment you will never 
want to relive. 


Tape is another necessary item, for 
blisters and blister-prone areas. If there 
is anything worse than running the last 
six miles of a marathon, it is running 
those last six miles with a blister. For 
this affliction, ordinary tape won’t do. It 
is too stiff. And Band-Aids tend to slide, 
which is worse. So Zona tape is the tape 
to use. 

Next is Vaseline, to coat you when 
the wind-chill factor is in the 20s. And 
to slather over chafed areas in any weath¬ 
er. But tape your feet first. Once you have 
Vaseline on your hands, the tape be¬ 
comes unmanageable. 

Then come the gloves and the ski 
mask. There are days so cold that you 
just won’t finish if you have to run with¬ 
out them. 

And for the summer, there’s the hand¬ 
kerchief. By tying knots in the four cor¬ 
ners, you can fashion a cap for your head 
and cut down on solar radiation. If you 
keep it wet during the race, it dissipates 
the heat on August days. 

And don’t forget a nail clipper and felt 
pads to use as heel and arch supports. 
Or the pins for your number and an ex¬ 
tra buck for the entry fee. And nasal 
spray, antacid tablets and APCs. Remem¬ 
ber also a ballpoint pen and a pad to re¬ 
cord your number, place and time. 

On one occasion or another, I have 
forgotten one, some or all of these es¬ 
sentials. In fact, I have arrived at a race 
with nothing at all, not even my running 
gear. So now I have developed a fool¬ 
proof solution. I put on my running 
clothes at home and then check out each 
article in my ditty bag. 

I did that for the Heart Fund race in 
Jersey City. I dressed at home. No prob¬ 
lem. Then I checked the bag. Money, 
pins, tape, Vaseline, ski mask, gloves, 
shoelaces, nail clippers, nasal spray, ant¬ 
acids, APCs, pen, pad, extra turtleneck 
sweater (in case it turned cold), a plastic 
wrapper that came on clothes from the 
cleaners (in case it rained), the entry 
blank with the date and the starting time, 
some extra sugar cubes and a can of soda 
for after the race. All present and ac¬ 
counted for. 

On the way up, I was relaxed, know¬ 
ing I had prepared myself for any even¬ 
tuality. But when I walked into the dress¬ 
ing room in the basement of the Stanley 
Theater. 1 had the feeling I had forgot¬ 
ten something. 

I had. The ditty bag. 


When I was young, I knew who I was 
and tried to become someone else. I was 
born a loner. I came into this world with 
an instinct for privacy and an aversion 
to loud voices, to slamming doors and to 
my fellow man. I was born with the dread 
that someone would punch me in the 
nose or, even worse, pur his arm around 
me. 

But I refused to be that person. I want¬ 
ed to belong, wanted to become part of 
the herd, any herd. When you are shy 
and tense and self-conscious, when you 
are thin and scrawny and have an over¬ 
bite and a nose that takes up about one- 
third of your body surface, you want 
friends. My problem was not individu¬ 
ality, but identity. I was more of an in¬ 
dividual than I could handle. I had to 
identify with a group. 

I was not unusual in this. Youth re¬ 
bels, but rebels into other conformities. 
Moves from Christianity to Communism. 
From Brooks Brothers suits to T shirts 
and jeans. From meal and potatoes to 
macrobiotic diets. From crew cuts to long 
hair. But no one is going it alone. No 
one is facing just who he is. 

We all know this to a degree. We re¬ 
fuse to accept the true self so pain¬ 
fully evident to the young, a self so trag¬ 
ically concealed from the old. “There is 
only one complete, unblushing male in 
America,” wrote the sociologist Erving 
Goffman in Stigma, “a young, married, 
white, urban, northern, heterosexual, 
Protestant father of college education, 
fully employed, of good complexion, 
weight and height, and a decent record 
in sports.” 

Anyone who fails to qualify in any one 
of these ways, says Goffman, is going to 
view himself from time to time as un¬ 
worthy, incomplete and inferior. 

I spent my first four decades with these 
feelings, combating my own nature and 
trying to become someone I was not. I 
concealed the real me under layer after 
layer of coping and adjusting and com¬ 
pensating, all the while refusing to be¬ 
lieve that the person I had initially re¬ 
jected was the real me. 

Then I discovered running and began 
the long road back. Running made me 
free. It rid me of concern for the opin¬ 
ions of others and liberated me from rules 
and regulations imposed from outside. 
Running let me start from scratch. 

It stripped off those layers of pro¬ 
grammed activity and thinking, set new 
continued 
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take t he hassle out 
of car repair. 
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10. The Car Fix-Up 

Book. How to make 

FOUL WEATHER 
x DRIVING BOOK 

11. The Foul Weather 
Driving Book. Safety 

TwonneiD 

DANGERS BOOK 

your car look better 
and hold its value 
longer. 

§n 

tips you should know 
when driving in rain, 
fog or snow. 
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3. The Gasoline 
Mileage Book. Test- 
proven ways to save 
gas and money when 
you buy. drive, and 
lake care of your car. 


6. The Rush Hour 
Book. How some peo¬ 
ple can save up to $000 
a year just by sharing 
their daily ride to work. 
You could save, too. 


9. The Car Crime 
Prevention Book. 

How to fight back 
before you get ripped 
off. Includes tips on 
how to make your car 
harder to steal. 


12. The Unexpected 
Dangers Book. Some 
car products are 
dangerous if used the 
wrong ways. Here are 
the right ways. 


Just published! Book #13 
The Emergency Repair Book. 



How to put together an 
inexpensive repair kit 
and make easy fix-ups 
when you have car 
trouble on the road. 


Please send me the following Plow allow I to I weeks for dclivei} 

Shell Answer Books free of charge: 

Ho* llii* Ilo* 

Man* ? Man,.’ Man,? -«r-—- 


_Hook'l 

_Honk *2 

-Book “3 

_Book* l 

_Book'S 


_-Hook'l. _Book'll 

Book*? -Book *12 

_Book*8 _Book*l3 

_Book *9 _Entire set 

——Book *10 




A<lilnw 


Tip 


Come to 

Shell for answers 


Mail to: Shel Answer Books 

Shell Oil G>m|>any. Dept. SI 13 
P.O. Ho\ liliiil!) 

Houston. Texas 7720S 




















































Weeds are popping up in 3 exciting styles 
and 6 smart colors, all with a cushiony-soft 
inner sole for added comfort. So why not 
pop into a pair today. 



FROM FLORSHEIM 


Available at participating dealers. 


ON THE RUN continued 


priorities about eating and sleeping and 
what to do with leisure time. Running 
changed my attitude about work and 
play, about whom I really liked and who 
reaffy liked me. Running /et me see my 
life-style from a different point of view, 
from the inside instead of out. 

Running was discovery, a return to the 
past, a proof that life can come full cycle 
and that the child was father to the man. 
The person I found was the person I was 
in my youth, the person who was hy¬ 
persensitive to pain, both physical and 
psychic, a nominal coward, the person 
who did not wish his neighbor ill, but 
did not wish him well either. That per¬ 
son was me and always had been. 

I am a lonely figure when I run the roads. 
People wonder how far I have come, how 
far I have to go. They see me alone and 
friendless on a journey that has no vis¬ 
ible beginning or end. I appear isolated 
and vulnerable, a homeless creature. It 
is all they can do to keep from stopping 
the car and asking if they can take me 
wherever f'm going. 

I know this because I feel it myself. 
When 1 am driving and I see a runner. I 
have much the same thoughts. No mat¬ 
ter how often I run the roads myself, I 
am struck by how solitary my fellow run¬ 
ner appears. The sight of a runner at dusk 
or in inclement weather makes me glad 
to be safe and warm in my car and head¬ 
ed for home. And at those times, I won¬ 
der how I can go out there myself, how I 
can leave comfort and warmth to do this 
thing. 

But when 1 am finally there, I realize 
it is not comfort and warmth I am leav¬ 
ing, not intimacy and belonging I am giv¬ 
ing up, but the loneliness that pursues 
me this day and every day. I know that 
the real loneliness begins long before I 
put on my running shoes. It begins with 
my failures as son, husband, father, phy¬ 
sician, lover, friend. It begins when those 
other gods have failed, the loved ones, 
the career, the triumphs, the victories, 
the good life. 

The heartbreaking loneliness begins 
when I realize that no one can think for 
me; no one can live for me; no one can 
die for me. I can count on no one for 
help. The true loneliness, then, is me see¬ 
ing that nothing I do is true. 

When I'm about overwhelmed by all 
this, I take this loneliness out on the roads 
to find my true self, to hear my own mes¬ 
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sage, to decide for myself on my life. But 
most of all, to know certainty, to know 
that there is an answer, even though I 
may never find it. 

All this is not new. He// may be other 
people, but the final enemy is within. 
“Will I always torment like this?” wrote 
Andrd Gide. “1 worry from morning to 
night. I worry about not knowing who I 
will be: I do not even know who I want 
to be.” 

And hear R. D. Laing, the psychia¬ 
trist: “Whoever I am is not to be con¬ 
fused with the names people give me or 
what they call me. I am not my name. I 
am a territory. What they say about me 
is a map of me. Where O! Where is my 
territory?” 

When you see me, that lonely figure 
out on the road, I am looking for my ter¬ 
ritory, my self, the person I must be. 
There 1 am no longer the observer watch¬ 
ing myself think and talk and react. I am 
not the person others see and meet and 
even love. There I am whole; I am final¬ 
ly who I am. 

And there I encounter myseif. That en¬ 
counter occurs in a deep, totally isolated 
place that cannot be understood or 
touched by others, a place that cannot 
be described as much as experienced. It 
is no longer me and the abyss; it is me 
and my God. 

But of course this is only the outline, 
the game plan. In actuality, it is not that 
easy. Like all pilgrimages, this one is filled 
with stops and starts, with peaks and val¬ 
leys, with pains and pleasures. There are 
periods of depression and elation, times 
when 1 overflow with joy at this con¬ 
junction of action and contemplation, 
other times when I am so tired I must 
slop and walk. But in that hour I know 
certainty. I know there is an answer to 
my odd union of animal and angel, my 
mysterious mixture of body and con¬ 
sciousness, my perplexing amalgam of 
material and spirit. And if that answer is 
only for the moment and only for me in 
my lowest common denominator, me the 
runner, it is still enough. 

By abandoning myself to this, by, as 
Emerson said, unlocking my human 
doors, I am caught up in the life of the 
universe. Then, finally, loneliness is dis¬ 
pelled. I know I am holy, made for the 
greater glory of my Creator, born to do 
His work. Which for this day and this 
hour is running, a lonely figure on a 
lonely road. end 







Announcing 
a very supreme 


Color-coordinated 
dual mirrors add 
eye-catching 
sportiness. 


Super-stock wheels to 
give an added flash of color. 


It's a special edition of OldsmohQe's best-selling c 


Special paint scheme: White with 
choice of metallic Carmine, 
Camel Tan, Blue or Green. 


If you're interested in turning some 
heads, here's a surefire formula. 

Take Oldsmobile's best-selling car 
and add a beautiful new sports pack¬ 
age that includes super-stock wheels, 
sport mirrors, paint accent stripes 
and its own distinctive paint scheme— 
and what have you got? A whole new 
way to show your style. Of course. 
Cutlass Supreme's head-turning looks 
are standard. All the other popular 



Bucket seats available. 


features are here, too: roominess, 
quick maneuverability in city traffic 
and solid value. It's one more of many 
reasons to head for your Olds dealer's. 
Come discover that great Cutlass rji 
feeling in a test drive today. ™ 



Can we build one for you? 


There's a lot of News in Olds today 




YOU SEE ROCKS.H 
UNION CARBIDE SEES 



The earth is rich in ores 
and minerals, like the rocks 
above-but not so rich we can 
use them recklessly. That’s 
why Union Carbide does more 
than mine, process and sell 
metal alloys. Finding new 
ways to stretch these precious 
natural resources, through 
imagination and responsible 
technology, is the most 
important thing we do. 



AND 


FOR ORE. 

On every continent 
Antarctica, 
Carbide's 
geologists study 
earths subtle 
to find the metals 
minerals we depend 
on. With the aid of picture¬ 
taking satellites, Union 
Carbide is searching for 
new sources of man¬ 
ganese, chromium, 
uranium, tungsten, silicon, 
vanadium, and asbestos. 



CHROMIUM ALLOYS TO 
MAKE STEEL“STAINLESS!’ 

Nature never thought of 
stainless steel; technology 
created it, and it’s almost 
everywhere. It resists 
corrosion in chemical plants. 
It’s used wherever food is 
professionally prepared. And 
for hospital use, it’s easy to 
sterilize. Union Carbide’s 
chromium alloys are used to 
make steel stainless. 


TUNGSTEN. IT’S SO HARD 
TO REACH THAT WE MINE A 
MOUNTAIN UPSIDE DOWN. 

To reach a deposit of 
tungsten buried in the top of 
a California mountain, Union 
Carbide bores up from the 
bottom. A pound of it makes 
the filaments for 23,000 light 
bulbs. And tungsten carbide 
is vital for machining metals 
and drilling wells. 



MANGANESE. IT MAKES 
TOUGH STEELTHAT GETS 
TOUGHER WITH USE. 



Every time the teeth of this 
power shovel bite into the 
earth, the steel in them gets 
tougher than it was before. 
Union Carbide provides the 
manganese alloys that make 
it happen. In 
fact, you can’t 
make any 
steel without 


manganese. 







VANADINITE (VANADIUM), SCHEEUTE (TUNGSTEN), 
CARNOTlTE (URANIUM) 




WORKING WITH NATURE TODAY, 

FOR THE RESOURCES WE’LL NEED TOMORROW. 

Union Carbide Corporation-270 Park Avenue- NewYork.N.Y. 10017 


ALUMINUM: HOW TO MAKE 
ASOFT METAL WORK HARD. 

Wonderful metal, aluminum. 
Light. Easy to work with. 
Resists corrosion. But in its 
pure state (for instance, 
laluminum foil), it’s so soft it 
bends to the contours of a 
Cauliflower. The addition of 
Union Carbide manganese 
stiffens aluminum, to make 
long-lasting porch furniture 
and aluminum siding. 


URANIUM TO MAKE RADIOISOTOPES, 

AND TECHNOLOGY THAT USES THEM TO HELP DIAGNOSE ILLNESS. 


Uranium is known chiefly as a source of power. But the atom’s 
energy has provided a tremendous bonus: the new science 
of nuclear medicine. Nearly one out of every three hospital 
patients has been helped by radioisotopes, often in diagnostic 
tests. Union Carbide mines and processes uranium ore. Then, 
in our own reactor, we produce the isotopes doctors use to 
help diagnose illnesses. But our contributions to nuclear 
medicine include advanced technology as well as raw materials; 
for instance, we have developed imagers and body scanners 
doctor see what’s happening functionally 
inside vour body. 
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Maybe you thinkxjj^Lu wipe out 
dandelions when you dig them up, but 
it’s possible you’re letting yourself in for 
even worse trouble. 

Those roots could go down as far as 
2 feet and you have to get every 
bit of them out. Bits of dandeli¬ 
on root left in the lawncanstart 
new ^.shoots, so you can 
actually multiply 
your problems. 

That can’t happei 
,you use Scotts*Turf Builder 
(►Plus 2! It gets rid of dan¬ 
delions and forty other broad-leafed 
and vine-type weeds. 

1 (That’s a lot of weeds, but un- 
i fortunately there are grassy 
( weeds that need a different 
’treatment. Crabgrass, for instance! 
, For crabgrass and its ugly rel- ^ 
r atives, we makeTurf Builder Plus Halts" 
Apply it in early Spring, and it prevents 
annual grassy weeds from taking over 
your lawn.) 

We’llget these 
dandelions out of 
your lawn,roots 
and all. 





When Plus 2 8 ets 

onto a dandel ion’s ^!jffy^-lea ves, 
the weed is doomed!*^ Plus 2 
penetrates the weed’s sapstream and 
reaches every part. In a few days, you 
can see the stems and leaves twist and 
curl. When the weed dies in about a 
month, you don’t even have to rake it 
out. It will soon fall apart and disappear. 
And it won’t grow back, because Plus 2 
took care of every bit of the root. 

At the same time the Turf Builder* 
slow-release 
I fertilizer 


is hard at work.The 
nitrogen in this 







stimulates the nearby grass to 
grow into the thin spots left 
by the weeds. It thickens 
the lawn by helping new 
grass plants grow. It feeds 
your lawn at just the right rate for 
nealthy growth and keeps on feeding it 
for up to two full months. 

And you can get all this done 
in one shot. J ust spend about 
half an hour with your spread 
er and our Turf Builder Plus 2j 
Those dandelions will be on 
the way out, and with them will go 
other intruders such as plantain 
and chickweed. 

Thick, healthy grass makes 
it tough for any new weed 
seeds that blow on your 
lawn to gain a foothold. And 
thick, healthy grass is what 
our lawn products are all about. 

If all weeds look the same to you, we 
know just the person who can help you: 
your local Scotts Lawn Pro’.' We’ve given 
him special training, so that he JL 
knows how to help. He’s got tL. 

Turf Builder Plus 2 and a 
lot of our other lawn t 
products. He won’t 
charge you for the 
advice and you 

pay for what you buy. You can get 
the name and address of the Pro 
nearest you by calling us toll free: east 
of the Mississippi 800-543-1415; west of 
the Mississippi 800-543-0091; and in Ohio 
800-762-4010. 

You might also like 
to get our magazine, 
Lawn Care? Just 
write us here in. 
Marysville, Ohio' 
43040. It’s free 
and loaded with 
good things to know 
about your lawn. 
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by FRANK DEFORD 


These are cruel times for honest-to-goodness. 
sis-boom-bah cheerleaders. The word itself 
has fallen into such disrepute that anyone who 
is lagged as a cheerleader for any cause is dis¬ 
missed as a narrow, addle-brained boob. And 
while we’re on that subject, there are also 
the Dallas Cowboy leerleaders. Is this the 
wave of the future in cheerleading: “Gimme 
an S. gimme an E, gimme an X ... whatdya 
got?" Even as you read this, the citizens of 
Los Angeles, envying the exposure given the 
Dallas beauties, are scouring the streets for 
"Ram girls” (Scorecard, April 17). As many 
as 2,000 scantily clad Angelenas are expect¬ 
ed to vie for the 20 spots on the sideline, 
where they will do their bare-midrifTed best 
to divert interest From the Ram offense. 

So. wouldn’t it be nice if we could hear it 
again for all those old-fashioned cheerleaders 
who work for the team instead of for TV close- 
ups? This very thought occurred to Producer 
Brad Marks, who while watching cheerleaders 
at a college football game one weekend 
mused, "Why don’t we, just once, show some¬ 
thing positive about the good young people 
in America?" If memory serves, this same ob¬ 
servation used to leave Dick Clark’s lips at 10- 
minute intervals, but even though Marks was 
once a devotee of American Bandstand, he 
pushed ahead. The result of his efforts, which 
can be seen next Monday night, April 24, on 
CBS, is the first National Collegiate Cheer- 
leading Championships. 

I was a judge at these proceedings, which 
were taped early in April at the Sports Arena 
in Los Angeles, with teams from five finalist 
colleges. There is a lot of monkey business in 
the show; despite the best intentions, posi¬ 
tive witness to the goodness of American 
youth cannot, by itself, be trusted to consume 
90 minutes of prime time. Thus considerable 
portions of the NCCCs are devoted to the ex¬ 
traneous antics of George Burns. Gene Kelly. 
Lou Rawls and Cheryl Ladd. 

(The question of whether or not a cheer- 
leading contest is primarily entertainment or 
sport was answered conclusively. I think, by 
Marks and his minions when they designated 
the distinguished writer from Sports Illls- 
TRATED as a “judge." The journalist from 
Daily Variety was ranked as a “celebrity 
judge” and lumped with the likes of Charles 
( Peanuts ) Schulz. Bert Jones of the Colts and 


A CHEERLEADING BOOM-BAH 



uses TEAM LOOKED AS THOUGH IT HAD TRAINED IN LAS VEGAS 


the redoubtable Cheryl 
Tiegs.) 

The show’s co-hosts. 

Phyllis George and Bruce 
Jenner. together exude so 
much saccharin that they 
should be declared dan¬ 
gerous to viewers’ health 
by the FDA. But they are 
a positively inspired pair¬ 
ing, America’s adorables. 
and perhaps it’s high time 
that somebody took a run 
at Donny and Marie. Phyl¬ 
lis, who was a high school 
cheerleader, dresses up as 
once she did for the glory 
of the Denton (Texas) 

Broncos; Bruce dons the 
sweater of his alma mater, 

Graceland (Iowa) College. They nimbly per¬ 
form a “cheerleading lift” and sing a ditty en¬ 
titled Sporting Hoe-down, which manages in 
2'A minutes to invoke the names of 32 ath¬ 
letes and seven teams, e.g., “Bobby Hull with 
a neat hat trick/Secretariat's fabulous kick 
/ That's the sporting hoe-down." But serious¬ 
ly. folks_ 

If life is indeed a game, then both Phyllis 
and Bruce are currently at the will-call win¬ 
dow. Phyllis has just concluded an unfortu¬ 
nate marriage that lasted approximately as 
long as the NBA playoffs, and she recently 
signed a new contract with CBS that will ef¬ 
fectively remove her from sports and take her 
into other sorts of programming in which her 
grace and graciousness will better serve her. 
Bruce—soon to be a new daddy—is nearing 
the end of his contract with ABC and, like 
Phyllis, appears to be angling away from tra¬ 
ditional sports work into the more spacious 
world of what is known in TV biz as MOR— 
middle-of-the-road Besides his vaudeville 
turn on the NCCCs, Jenner will also be fea¬ 
tured next week on a Dorothy Hamill spe¬ 
cial, in which he will sing and generally ca¬ 
vort. Now would be an apt time. 1 think, for 
Bruce to get a grown-up's haircut. 

But, traditional TV divertissement aside, 
the cheerleading competition is all business. 
The five teams, battling for S25.000 in schol 
arship money, were all scrupulously selected 
after rigorous screening of entrants from 62 


NCAA Division I schools. The finalists were 
chosen by The International Cheerleading 
Foundation, an affiliate of the NCAA, which 
has been naming a national champion for the 
last II years (Penn State won in 1977). The 
ICF is headed by its founder, Randy Neil, 
himself a former cheerleader at Kansas, who 
is known variously as “Mr. Spirit" and “the 
creator of the vinyl pompon.” 

I did pick—though 1 shall not divulge— 
the winner of the 510,000 first prize. But it 
wasn't easy, not only because all the finalists 
are very proficient, but also because they ex¬ 
hibit great variety in their six-minute routines. 
For example. Southern Cal. with the home- 
court advantage and the prettiest girls, pre¬ 
sents a veritable Vegas spectacular. Kansas is 
the best dressed and most athletic; North Car¬ 
olina is well-scrubbed and deep, not unlike a 
Dean Smith team. Florida, with the best-look¬ 
ing boys, oozes the most enthusiasm, while 
Pitt is the most spontaneous and most fun to 
watch The Panthers’ costumed mascot also 
proves to be a more versatile beast than the 
Gator or the Jayhawk. 

At the taping, the crowd took its cues well 
and dutifully cheered for the cheerleaders in¬ 
stead of with them. However. I am also honor 
bound to report that the crowd cheered loud¬ 
est of all for the celebrity judgette, Cheryl 
Tiegs. As Ben Franklin so sagely put it (or 
was it Voltaire?): “Vinyl pompons will only 
take you so far " end 
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Fleetest 
of the 
Royal fleet 

U rookie Willie Wilson hits only .230, 
Kansas City thinks he 'll steal 70 bases 


W hen Willie Wilson, the Kansas City 
rookie with turbocharged legs, 
strolled to the plate in a spring training 
game, Yankee Catcher Cliff Johnson 
eyed him coolly and posed the interest¬ 
ing—if surly—question: “How are you 
gonna steal first?” No wonder the 
thought was on Johnson’s mind, for in 
20 games in Florida, Wilson swiped 23 
bases, including 21 in a row. That fig¬ 
ures. After all, he stole 76 in 127 games 
at Waterloo in 1975 and swiped 74 in 


132 games at Omaha last year, when he 
was thrown out only nine times. 

Grown men who ought to know bet¬ 
ter can't control their vocal cords when 
it comes to the subject of Wilson’s speed. 
Royal Manager Whitey Herzog says. 
“He’s as fast as anybody I’ve ever seen.” 
Including Mickey Mamie and Willie Da¬ 
vis? “Yup.” Coach Steve Boros goes the 
boss one better, saying, "I think he’s the 
fastest I have ever seen in a baseball uni¬ 
form. Of course, my memory may be fail¬ 
ing.” Nearly every team that talks trade 
with K.C. suggests that Wilson be includ¬ 
ed in the conversation. As Chicago White 
Sox First Baseman Lamar Johnson told 
Wilson, “It’s a shame you’re so quick.” 

All of which is heady stuff for a 22- 
year-old switch hitter who knows little 
about reading pitcher tip-offs, who is re¬ 
luctant to dive headlong back to first base, 
whose leads are too short, whose jumps 
are too late and whose attention to de¬ 
tail leaves a lot to be desired. Wilson 
tends to delay his getaway by raring back 
before he goes, and he looks around too 
much when he runs. He also likes to steal 


Despite leads that are too short and a takeoff 
that 's too late, Wilson stole 21 straight this spring. 

on fastballs. which most good runners are 
loath to do, and on pitchouts. which a 
good runner would never do. But when 
the dust clears, Wilson is generally at sec¬ 
ond, next to an umpire who has his hands 
palms down and a fielder who is mut¬ 
tering to the ball. “Just wait until I learn 
how to steal,” says Wilson. 

Yet Johnson brought up a nettlesome 
truth that day in Florida. To use his speed 
(3.9 seconds from the left side of the plate 
to first, compared to a major league av¬ 
erage of 4.3) Wilson has got to hit. "If 
he only hits .230,” says Herzog, “he'll 
steal 70 bases.” That may be a tall order. 
Although Wilson hit .281 at Omaha last 
year, in the first few games of the reg¬ 
ular season fans usually had to be con¬ 
tent with evaluating Wilson's fluid run¬ 
ning style as he glided from first base to 
the dugout after making an out. 

At week's end. Wilson had reached 
base only five times in 22 appearances at 
the plate. But as a clue to what he has in 
mind for the summer, he still managed 
to steal three bases. He was also caught 
stealing once. In K.C.'s 6-5 win over 
Cleveland Saturday night Wilson singled 
to short left in the second inning—ex¬ 
cept for Willie, with his loping yet blaz¬ 
ing stride, it was a double. He singled 
again in the fourth, but in a clear dem¬ 
onstration of his need of schooling he 
promptly—and easily—was picked off 
first by Don Hood. “If he can just hit 
.230.” repeated Herzog as Wilson’s av¬ 
erage hovered at that figure. “Hell, his 
speed ought to be worth .200.” 

Wilson is only the flagship in the Roy¬ 
als' fleet fleet. Utility Infielder U. L. 
Washington, another rookie, is probably 
the second-fastest man on the club (al¬ 
though Herzog says it could be AI Cow- 
ens). and U.L. also digs stealing bases. 
He had 39 in Omaha last year, and stole 
three in as many attempts in the only 
game he has played this season. 

Then there’s Shortstop Freddie Patek. 
who led the league last year in steals with 
53. and Outfielder Amos Otis, who led 
the league in 1971 with 52 and stole 39 
in 1975. Otis, say his teammates, is ca¬ 
pable of swiping as many as he cares to. 
Says Patek. “Wilson can throw some 
panic in a few people. Then if word gets 
around that all of us will run. well, it 
could be a fun year." 

Last season the Royals stole 170 bas- 
cotuinued 
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We’re going all out to 
get vou the energy you 
need. That includes more 
than exploring. More 
than drilling. And more 
than developing alter¬ 
nate sources of energy. 

We’re going back to reopen old oil 
wells. They’re wells that were no longer 
productive and we had no practical 
wav to recover the oil we knew 
remained. But today, we are able 
to recover some of that oil. 


At one field here in the IJ.S., we are using 
steam as a recovery method. We re forcing 
steam down 44 wells there. The heat and 
pressure of the steam work to help loosen 
the oil and aid recovery. 

It’s an enormously difficult and 
expensive operation. So far, we’ve spent 
$45 million and we estimate we’ll have 
to spend about another $147 million 
before the field is depleted. And it’s just 
one of the many ways we’re 
working hard to meet vour energy 
needs for the future. 



Maurice F. Granville, 
('hairman, Texaco Inc 


[TEXACO] 


We're working to keep your trust. 









BASEBALL continued 


es, second in the league behind Oakland, 
and Patek predicts 300 this season. 
Catcher Darrell Porter laughs and says. 
"I’m not sure we’re great but we’re def¬ 
initely exciting." And apparently des¬ 
tined to stay that way. Says Herzog. “If 
we don’t run. we'll lose." And that brings 
all talk back to Willie. 

Wilson is unable to explain where he 
got his speed, other than to say, “My 
mother wasn’t fast." Whatever, his speed 
is classic. When he was nearing gradu¬ 
ation from Summit (N.J.) High School 
in 1974, where he was a 6' 3", 187-pound 
running back, 250 colleges sought his 
football services. Michigan was among 
them, and even today Bo Schembechler’s 
eyes glaze at the mention of Wilson. 
“Was he fast?” Schembechler says. “My 
goodness. He was the best prospect in 
America." Maryland finally won out. But 
that only signaled the end of the football 
recruiting war. Next came the baseball 
people. 

They brought with them an extra add¬ 
ed ingredient: money. But Wilson insist¬ 
ed he wanted to play football. Eight base¬ 
ball teams believed him. The ninth, 
Kansas City, took a chance and made 
him its first draft pick. The Royals of¬ 
fered Wilson a $50,000 signing bonus. Ul¬ 
timately they paid him $90,000 and set 
aside more money for Wilson to pursue 
a college education, should he choose to 
do so. 

Wilson paid off $3,000 of his moth¬ 
er’s bills, bought his brother a bike, pur¬ 
chased himself a Datsun (he has now 
moved up to a $14,500 Lincoln), put the 
rest in banks and blue-chip stocks and 
then went speeding off to the minors. 
When Herzog got his first look at the 
right-hand-hitting Wilson, the manager 
thought Wilson should try batting left- 
handed—or at least switch-hitting. A 
coach broached the idea to Wilson and 
reported back, “Whitey, he doesn't think 
he’s interested.” So Herzog approached 
Wilson in the spring of 1977 and said. 
“If you’re not interested in switch-hit- 
ting, you can’t play in the big leagues.” 
Wilson's interest perked up. He found 
switching difficult at first. "Mentally. I 
was all messed up.” he says. “Then the 
pride in me came out.” 

There are members of the Royals or¬ 
ganization who think that Wilson should 
hit left-handed all the time and just chop 
at the ball. Presumably that would result 
in a lot of grounders—which in return 
would result in a lot of bobbles, juggles. 


errant throws and general defensive hys¬ 
teria as fielders tried to pick up the ball 
and throw it to first before Wilson could 
zoom across the bag. 

No matter how Wilson reaches first, 
hitters who follow him in the order 
should benefit from the unsettling effect 
of his presence. Pitchouts now necessi¬ 
tate fastballs later. And RBI possibilities 
increase. Says Wilson. “When I get on 
first, I figure second and third will be 
mine in just a second or two.” 

It’s fortunate for Wilson that he also 
had a splendid spring at bat. hitting .250. 
and in the field. As a result he’s starting 
in left field ahead of Tom Poquette, who 
was the Royals' best exhibition-season 
hitter at .439. Still. Herzog admits that if 
it weren’t for Wilson’s speed, “he’d be 
at Jacksonville," where the Royals' AA 
club plays. Says Herzog, “If I have Wil¬ 
lie here but don’t play him, he'll never be¬ 
come a hitler. If he can’t hit, he can’t 
run. If he can’t run, he can’t help us.” 
But. oh, that running. In spring training. 
John Schuerholz, the Royals' director of 
scouting and player development, says he 
had to arrange for three different foot 
races to make it fair—one for the white 
players, one for the blacks and one for 
Wilson. 

As for U. L. Washington (the initials 
don’t stand for anything), nobody ever 
worshipped before his talent. Indeed, 
he's different from Wilson in almost ev¬ 
ery way. Growing up in Stringtown. 
Okla. limited his media exposure. No¬ 
body asked him to go to college and play 
games. Nobody offered him even 90c to 
play pro baseball. He knocked around a 
junior college and was working in an 
Oklahoma City printshop when his 
brother, who lived in Kansas City, read 
of a Royals all-comers tryout. He gave 
U.L. bus fare. Washington caught the 
scouts’ eyes at the tryout by enthusias¬ 
tically attempting to catch foul balls hit 
during batting practice. When he signed 
his contract in 1972 and was sent to the 
Royals’ now-defunct baseball academy in 
Bradenton, Fla., he got a pair of shoes, a 
glove and $48 every two weeks. 

Washington is far more a student of 
stealing and base running than Wilson, 
and may well have more of a future as a 
Royal, partly because he’s the heir to Pa¬ 
tek at short. He is also a switch hitter, 
but he learned the art earlier and for dif¬ 
ferent reasons than Wilson: in 1975 
Washington suddenly found that he 
couldn’t hit sliders batting righthanded. 


His base running is methodical (6 l /t steps 
off first to draw a pitcher’s throw. S'A 
steps if he’s going to steal against a right¬ 
hander, V/i against a lefthander), and he 
loves to slide. “Willie is fast.” says U.L. 
“I have to be smart.” 

Running may well be the key as the 
Royals try to win their third straight 
Western Division title, and Kansas City 
fans will be reminded of this when the 
scoreboard flashes an animated roadrun- 
ner being passed by a gliding Wilson. 
Rookie First Baseman Clint Hurdle, not 
known for his speed, pats Wilson on the 
head and says, “You’re my meal ticket. 
You and your legs have got to get me to 
the World Series and make me some 
money.” But. first of all, how do you steal 
first? 


THE WEEK 

(April 9-/5) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml r A QT In his first four times up 
111— LnO I against St. Louis on Sat¬ 
urday, Greg Luzinski of Philadelphia (3-2) 
kept taking his eyes off the ball. Result: three 
strikeouts, one groundout. With Larry Bowa 
on first in the last of the 10th. Phillic Man¬ 
ager Danny Ozark felt he could get Luzinski 
to “stay with the pitch" by calling for a hit 
and run. Result: Luzinski eyed the ball, drill¬ 
ing it for a double, and the Phillies won 3-2. 

Weary of being called “scrubbinis" or “re¬ 
serves." the Cardinals' second-liners dubbed 
themselves the “Main Ingredients." The most 
prominent MI was Mike Phillips, who while 
filling in at second base had two RBIs and 
made two dazzling fielding plays as St. Louis 
(4-3) squeezed past Pittsburgh 6-5. But the 
main men were Keith Hernandez, who hit 
.524 and had eight RBIs. and Bob Forsch, 
who no-hit the Phillies. 

“The idea this year is not to beat our¬ 
selves," said Manager Joe Torre as he ex¬ 
plained the first step in New York’s so-called 
‘New Era.' ” At times, the Mets (3-4) did. in¬ 
deed. have a new look. Steve Henderson's 
pinch grand slam decked Montreal 6-5. Then 
there was a 3-2 win over the Expos in which 
Outfielder Tom Grieve made a leaping eighth¬ 
inning catch that turned what seemed cer¬ 
tain to be a bases-loaded triple into a sac¬ 
rifice fly. Grieve then lied the score with a 
homer in the ninth, and Lenny Randle won 
it with a double in the 10th. And Craig Swan 
polished off Chicago 6-0 on five hits. At oth¬ 
er times, though, the “New Era” Mets looked 
like the Mets of old, botching up fielding plays 
as they twice beat themselves. 

Montreal’s sterling young outfield was hurt- 
conlinued 
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The gutsy excitement o( a sports car. Enough carrying capac¬ 
ity to surprise owners of cars much larger Toyota has 
brought fun and practicality together. And combined it with 
famous Toyota durability and value. The beautiful result— 
the 1978 Toyota Corolla SR-5 Liftback. 

Driving made fun again. Corolla Liftback puts the 
fun back in driving because it's got many of the de¬ 
ign features of a sports car. Like a standard 
5-speed overdrive transmission. So you get 
maximum performance from the peppy 1 6 liter engine.Corolla 
also has MacPherson strut front suspension and steel belted 
radial-ply tires. So it handles as crisply as it moves out. 

rtorty cars can be roomy too. Corolla Liftback's big rear 
;h allows you to easily load objects many bigger cars can't 
handle. And the split, fold-down rear seat lets you take any 
combination of people and gear along for the ride. That's why 
a pair of skis and your best friend can share the back of a Corolla 
Liftback with no hard feelings. 

A very together car. Corolla's unitized-body construc¬ 
tion helps keep your car from getting rattled by a little 
thing like a bumpy road. Power assisted front disc 
brakes help you keep your cool,'cause they're fade re¬ 
sistant. The Corolla SR-5 Liftback. It's the sporty cat 
with room. Vrr-room, and Toyota durability. Now you 
know why we say, "If you can find a better built small car 
than aToyota...buy it!" 
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BASEBALL continued 


ing: Warren Cromartic was out with a pulled 
hamstring, Ellis Valentine had a twisted knee 
and Andre Dawson had a bruised heel. None¬ 
theless, Dawson gave the Expos a 4-3 vic¬ 
tory over the Mets with an 11 th-inning homer. 
Larry Parrish batted .471 and drove in seven 
runs far (he Expos 0-2), and Ross Grrmsfey 
muzzled the Mets 5-0. 

Pittsburgh’s Lumber Company looked 
more like the Slumber Company until the final 
game of the week. During their first seven 
games of the season, the Pirates (1-5) hit .176. 
Then they broke loose, bopping the Cubs 
13-10 as Bill Robinson drove in six runs, 

Dave Kingman slugged his first homer for 
the Cubs (4-2) as they trimmed the Pirates 

4- 3 and doubled in the winning run against 
the Mets as Ray Burris won 4-2. Then, be¬ 
fore a crowd of 45,777, the largest ever for a 
Cub home opener, Chicago edged the Pirates 

5- 4 on Larry Biittner’s homer in the ninth. 

PHIL 4-3 NY 5-4 ST 15-4 
CHI 4-4 MONT 3-4 PUT 3-5 

N I V\/F9T ™ E BACKs GREAT reads 
ML VVLO I the message printed on 
Dodger Outfielder Rick Monday’s T shirt. 
That’s his way of making a quick reply to the 
oft-asked questions about the ailment that 
hindered Monday lasl season. When he is un¬ 
able to flash his T shirt to questioners, Mon¬ 
day merely punches his digital watch, which 
flashes: yes, folks, the back’s fine. While 
Los Angeles was winning three of five games, 
Monday supplied even more graphic proof 
of his good health by hitting a homer in his 
first at bat this year at Dodger Stadium. Also 
proving they were hale were Tommy John 
and Ron Cey. John showed that his once dam¬ 
aged left arm is fine and that his sinker is bet¬ 
ter than ever by getting 23 infield outs as he 
beat Atlanta 5-1. Cey, who pulled a ham¬ 
string in spring training, homered and raised 
his early-season average to .414. 

Before facing Pitcher Tommy Boggs of the 
Braves (1-3), the Dodgers learned of a scout¬ 
ing report on him that said, in essence, “He 
can’t hold his stuff after five innings.” Boggs 
led 4-2 in the sixth but then, right on sched¬ 
ule. bogged down, giving up a three-run 
homer to Steve Garvey and losing 7-4. At¬ 
lanta outfielder Gary Matthews, who was 
leading the majors in home runs with four, 
suffered a shoulder separation while making 
a diving catch and will be out for six weeks. 
The only upbeat news for the Braves came 
when they jolted the Padres 8-7 on a two- 
out, two-run, bottom-of-the-ninth homer by 
switch-hitting Darrel Chaney, his 12th in 10 
seasons and his first ever os □ right handed 
batter. 

Another light-hitting infielder. Rick Auer¬ 
bach of Cincinnati (4-2). also ended a game 
dramatically. Auerbach, a .217 career batter, 
was sent up to bunt in the 13th against the Gi¬ 
ants. But when the count ran to 2 and I, Man¬ 


ager Sparky Anderson figured “they'll give 
him a fastball’’ and let Auerbach swing away. 
In came the fastball and out went a double, 
which drove in the deciding run in the Reds' 
7-6 victory. 

After losing to the Reds five times in the 
first 10 days of (he season, (he As(ros 0-3) 
finally beat Cincy. 6-1. Houston's Mark Lem- 
ongello hurled seven innings of no-hit ball 
and finished with a three hitter. 

Jack Clark turned on both his power and 
speed for San Francisco (3-2). Clark's homer 
helped upend the Reds 3-2, and his speed— 
he scored all the way from second on a long 
fly by Terry Whitfield—did in the Padres 3-2. 
Also excelling were Relievers Gary Lavelle 
(two wins) and Randy Moffitt (one win. one 
save). Vida Blue, however, was shelled in his 
first National League start, losing to Cincin¬ 
nati 12-3. 

George (Silence Is Golden) Hendrick of 
San Diego (1-3), who was named the Padres' 
MVP for 1977 by local baseball writers, re¬ 
fused to attend a dinner to accept the award, 
upholding his policy of not communicating 
with the press. One Padre who spoke up was 
Dave Winfield, who is donating $25,000 to 
buy seats at San Diego games this season for 
25,000 underprivileged youngsters. Said Win¬ 
field, "Maybe I’m idealistic, but I have a so- 
cial conscience. If we can help even two kids, 
it'll be worth it.” The two outfielders collab¬ 
orated to give the Padres a 3-2 win over At¬ 
lanta, Winfield dashing home with the go- 
ahead run in the ninth on Hendrick’s double. 

CIN7-2LA 5-2 SF 4-3 
SD 2-4 HOUS 3-6 ATL 1-5 

AI \A/LQT s a beckuva thing 
r\L VVLO I when you sec the tying 
run at bat for the other team and you can’t 
stop laughing," cracked Kansas City Manag¬ 
er Whiley Herzog. Keeping Herzog in stitch¬ 
es were the glowering Mad Hungarian antics 
of Al Hrabosky. And the former Cardinal 
made sure he kept his manager smiling by sav¬ 
ing two games. Bringing further joy to Her¬ 
zog were Steve Busby, who returned to the 
Royals after an absence of almost two years, 
and Amos Otis, who came back after a few 
hours. Busby, once the whiz of the Royal staff, 
had not pitched a major league game since 
July 6, 1976 because of shoulder and knee in¬ 
juries that required surgery. In his comeback 
effort against the Indians. Busby allowed just 
two hits before being removed in the sixth 
with a 3-0 lead. The Royals hung on to win 
that game 5-4. Otis’ comeback occurred af¬ 
ter he was rushed in an ambulance to the hos¬ 
pital. He passed a kidney stone there and then 
went to the ball park, where he slammed a 
three-run homer that handed the Orioles a 
5-2 loss. 

About the only one who had a complaint 
about the first-place Royals (5-0) was ground- 
keeper George Toma, who said he had to 


talk to rookie First Baseman Clint Hurdle 
“about where he spits his tobacco juice. 1 
gotta train him to spit on the dirt outside 
first, not on the artificial turf. Tobacco juice 
is one of the hardest things to get out of the 
turf.” 

Aglow, too. were (he A's (5-1). who got su¬ 
perlative efforts from four former Giants 
picked up in the Vida Blue deal: Gary Al¬ 
exander (three game-deciding hits), Dave 
Heaverlo (two wins and a save in relief), John 
Johnson (a 1-0 winner over Seattle in his big 
league debut), and Alan Wirth. who gave up 
only two earned runs in two starts. Wayne 
Gross’ homer in the seventh toppled Cali¬ 
fornia 2-1. and Jeff Newman's ninth-inning 
blast beat Seattle 4-3. Oakland pitchers, who 
had a 4.04 ERA last season, hurled 29con¬ 
secutive runless innings and thus far have a 
1.16 staff ERA. “Last year I look Maalox." 
Manager Bobby Winkles said. “So far this sea¬ 
son I’m able to put chili on my hot dogs.” 

There was, however, no joy for the Mar¬ 
iners (0-7), whose losing streak reached eight 
games. Worse, injuries sidelined No. I start¬ 
er Glenn Abbott and bullpen ace Enrique 
Romo. Summing up his plight. Manager Dar¬ 
rell Johnson said: “All you can do is scream." 

Because the Twins had to catch a plane, it 
was clear that their game in California would 
have to be suspended after the Angels (4-2) 
batted in the I Ith. But California’s Joe Rudi 
made it an official game in plane-catching 
time by breaking up a scoreless duel with a 
homer. The win went to Reliever Dave La- 
Roche, who also had two saves. Nolan Ryan 
went the first 10 innings for the Angels and 
struck out 12 batters. 

Superb fielding and eight homers enabled 
Chicago (2-3) to beat Toronto 9-5 and 5-4. 
In the first game, Eric Soderholm hit a two- 
run homer and made four exceptional grabs 
at third base. The next day Second Baseman 
Jorge Orta walloped two home runs and end¬ 
ed the game with a deft fielding play. 

Four fresh faces gave Minnesota (4-3) a 
lift. Roger Erickson beat the Angels 8-1. In a 

6-5 conquest of the Mariners, Outfielder Wil¬ 
lie Norwood doubled in the 11th and scored 
the winning run on a single by Third Base- 
man Larry Wolfe. And Outfielder Bombo Ri¬ 
vera scored three times as the Twins whipped 
Seattle 14-5. In that romp, the Twins got five 
R Bis from Craig Kusick. 

Three former Pirates helped Texas (1-5) 
defeat New York 5-2. Dock Ellis earned the 
victory, Richie Zisk homered, and Al Oliver 
singled, doubled and scored twice. Preserving 
the triumph with four strong innings of relief 
was Roger Moret. Two days later, Moret was 
hospitalized after having gone into a cataton¬ 
ic trance during which he stood rigid in the 
locker room for almost an hour with a show¬ 
er clog in his right hand. 

KC 5-1 OAK 6-2 CAL 5-3 CHI 4-3 
MINN 6-5 TEX 2-5 SEA 2-9 
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Killer 
utter! 

Revolutionary New SIGHT-ALIGNMENT 
HJTTER: Makes Any Putt (Under 9 feet) A 
One-Putt Cinch! It's 100% guaranteed or 
your Money Back. Pick up easy bets as 
you sink Putt after Putt with deadly 


The First Mechanical Design Patent 
On A Putter in 37 Years, It’s Special 
Cross-Hair Sight Alignment was re- 
carched and designed by touring 
PGA pro Brian Shillington. Correct 
Placement of your hands, head and 
feet becomes automatic. You read 
the greens, this exquisitely bal¬ 
anced Killer Putter does the re 




Play With It For 2 Weeks and Improve Your 
Putting Considerably. If not satisfied, Return it 
for Immediate Refund, no questions asked. *24.95 

ea. (plus S2 shipping) Specify Men's or Ladies' 
putter. (Left Handed Model Also Avail.) 

TO ORDER, CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-528-6050, 
ext. 1050. (Ariz. Residents Call Collect: 602-955- 
°710|. 

Or Send Check, Money Order, or Credit Card 
No. (BankAmericard/Visa, MastciChargc (include 
interbank #, American Express, Diners Club, Carte 
Blanche) exp.date and CA Res. add 6% sales tax, 
plus your name and address to: Starshine Group, 
Dept. 328,924 Anacapa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
93101. Delivery will be made promptly. 


\5urein 

theMoney! 

MONEY is the monthly magazine from 
the publishers of Time and Fortune that 
talks about you. About your home, car, 
job, vacation, insurance, investments, 
hobbies, leisure time, purchases and 
luxuries. About how you can live better 
right now—for less. 

Every month, MONEY offers helpful 
suggestions on everything from making 
your home more luxurious to selecting 
the best discount wines, from choosing 
a tennis camp to taking a do-it-yourself 
safari for only $30 a day. from building 
your summer dreamhouse to maximizing 
your investments 

If you'd like to see how MONEY can 
help you live better, call 800-621-8200 
toll free right now (in Illinois, call 800- 
972-8302). We'll send you an introductory 
copy of MONEY risk-FREE. If it's not 
everything we say it is, just write ‘'cancel” 
on your bill and keep your first issue FREE. 
If you decide to subscribe, you’ll receive 
11 more issues for only $14.95. 

TO ORDER MONEY, CALL 800- 
621-8200 TOLL-FREE! (IN ILLINOIS, 
800-972-8302) M51406 


Sports Illustrated Subscriber Service 


Change of address? Please give us 4 weeks advance notice Attach the label for your old 
address, write m your new address below 

Entering a new subscription? Check the box and fill in your name below (To order 
gift subscriptions, please attach a separate sheet) 

Renewing? Check the box below and be sure your mailing label address is correct 
Listing/Unlisting service? Occasionally, we make our mailing list available to other 
TIME. Inc divisions and reputable organizations whose products or services may be of 
interest to you If you prefer to have your name added or removed from this list, check the 
appropriate box below and attach your mailing label 


PLEASE SEND SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR 1 YEAR AT *20. 

□ New subscription □ Renewal □ Payment enclosed □ Bill me later 
□ Please add my name to your mailing list 
□ Please remove my name from your mailing list 

Name 

Aggross_A pi No 


A I FA QT ^° r a * most ,wo wee ks 

ML LnO I the Yankees' behavior 
was exemplary. Even the M&M Boys—Mick¬ 
ey Mantle and Roger Maris—came out of the 
past to hoist the world championship flag on 
opening day in the Bronx. Camaraderie and 
tranquillity prevailed. That was the day Reg¬ 
gie Jackson, who had homered on his last 
three swings of the 1977 World Series at Yan¬ 
kee Stadium, connected again on his first cut 
of the home season as New York beat Chi¬ 
cago 4—2. Ed Figueroa then defeated the 
White Sox 3-2 with the aid of a two-run, in- 
side-the-park homer by Mickey Rivers. Sur¬ 
rounding that game, though, was 1978’s first 
Crankee Yankee brouhaha, which was 
touched oflf when five players were fined for 
uncxcused absences from a benefit lunch the 
day before. 

Jim Rice of Boston (4-1) hit .478 and un¬ 
loaded three homers, one as Bill Lee stopped 
Chicago 5-0 and another as Lee beat Texas 
12-4. In a 5-4 win over the Rangers. Rice re¬ 
sorted to singles, his first tying the score in 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

BOB FORSCH: The 28-year-old righthander 
pitched the first no-hit game of the sea¬ 
son and the first by a Cardinal since Bob 
Gibson in 1971. He allowed only two walks 
as he mowed down Philadelphia 5-0. 


the eighth and his next sending in the de¬ 
cisive run in the 10th. With Bill Campbell get¬ 
ting a cortisone shot in his sore arm, the Red 
Sox relied on Dick Drago for bullpen duty. 
He responded with a victory and a save. 

Milwaukee (3-2) extended its winning 
string to five games by starting off with three 
convincing triumphs. The Brewers crunched 
the Orioles 13-5 as Cecil Cooper slugged a 
grand-slam homer to give Milwaukee a rec¬ 
ord-equalling three in three games. Gorman 
Thomas hit a pair of two-run shots to wipe 
out the Yankees 9-6. And the next day Moose 
Haas set a club record by striking out 14 bat¬ 
ters while defeating New York 5—3. 

Baltimore (2-3) then cooled off the Mil¬ 
waukee bats. The Orioles, who had lost their 
first five games, overcame a four-run deficit 
to beat the Brewers 6-5, and then Jim Palm¬ 
er showed that his arm no longer is ailing by 
silencing Milwaukee 7-0 on two hits. 

An RBI single by Ron Pruitt in the ninth 
made Cleveland (I 4) a 5 4 victor over Bos¬ 
ton. Andre Thornton stroked a three-run 
homer in that game and accounted for the 
only two home runs the Tribe hit all week. 
Homers haunted the Blue Jays (1-4), who 
were tagged for 12. Toronto’s lone win came 
in its home opener, a 10-8 struggle against 
Detroit in which Roy Howell had four hits. 


Gty State/Prownce Zio/Postcode 


For even faster service, phone toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302). 

Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 541 N Fairbanks Court. Chicago. Illinois 60611 

Subscription o' ce >n tne U S Canada Puerto Rico ana the Caribbean islands. $25a year All others. 

$35 a year 


MIL 5-2 DET 5-2 BOS 4-3 NY 3-4 
CLEV 2-4 TOR 2-5 BALT 2-5 
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Since when 
do you drink _ 

Jim Beam? 


"Since before I had my ears up. Back at ya!” 


People like Charlie enjoy 
smooth, light, mellow Jim Beam 
for exactly the same reason 
you do: taste. 

For six uninterrupted 
generations now, the Beam 
family has been making the 
World's Finest Bourbon. 

People like you 
have been drinking 
Beam since 1795. 



Charles Androwich—Owner/Driver, J&A Cartage. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 80 PROOF. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JAMES B BEAM DISTILLING CO , CLERMONT BEAM. 
















hockey / Jerry Kirshenbaum 


Octopuses were flying 

While fans celebrated Detroit's return to the Stanley Cup by tossing cephalopods 
and other goodies on the ice, the Red Wings beat Atlanta in the miniseries 


I n the early 1950s a group of Detroit 
Red Wing fans introduced the curious 
custom of flinging a single live octopus 
onto the ice during the Stanley Cup play¬ 
off opener in Olympia Stadium. When 
the Wings began missing the playoffs on 
a regular basis several years ago, Detroit’s 
octopus population was spared. Last 
week that reprieve ended dramatically. 
Making their first cup appearance in eight 
seasons, the Red Wings won their best- 
of-three preliminary series in two straight 
games over the favored Atlanta Flames. 
And as Detroit clinched the upset with a 
3-2 victory Thursday night before a rec¬ 
ord Olympia throng of 16,671, fans 
hurled no fewer than a dozen live oc¬ 
topuses onto the ice. 

As a result, maintenance crews kept 
scurrying around the rink with pails and 
shovels and more mannerly fans began 
to wonder whether there might not be a 
more seemly way of saluting Detroit’s 
hockey revival. In addition to their eight- 
year absence from the playoffs, it had 
been 12 years since the Red Wings won 


a playofT game, and it has been 23 years 
since Gordie Howe, Ted Lindsay & Com¬ 
pany skated off with the most recent of 
the club’s seven Stanley Cups. The Wings 
won only 16 games last season, sleep¬ 
walking to the NHL’s worst record be¬ 
fore acres of empty seats in the drafty 
old Olympia. All of which made it quite 
stunning that this season rookie General 
Manager Lindsay and rookie Coach Bob¬ 
by Kromm were able to put together a 
hustling club that drew lots of fans back 
to the Olympia while skating into the 
playoffs with a 32-34-14 record, eighth 
best in the 18-team NHL. 

Still, the Red Wings did not appear to 
have a chance against Atlanta, a team 
that seemed to be going places. At once 
the youngest (average age: 24.2 years) and 
biggest (average size: 6' 194.3 

pounds) NHL team, the Flames had a 
34-27-19 record, the NHL’s seventh 
best, and finished the regular season with 
a surge that prompted some observers to 
think of them as potential Stanley Cup 
spoilers. Unfortunately. Detroit didn’t 



By faking the goalie right out of the picture, Lochead (helmet) had an open net for the winning goal. 


get the word. The scrappy Wings with¬ 
stood Atlanta’s efforts to outmuscle them 
and confounded the Flames with their 
quickness. As Detroit Captain Dennis 
Hextall noted happily, “Atlanta is big but 
really not that physical. And there’s no 
way they can skate with us.” 

Detroit’s win was the lone upset in a 
preliminary round that also saw Toron¬ 
to eliminate Los Angeles, Philadelphia 
subdue surprisingly stubborn Colorado 
and Buffalo defeat the New York Rang¬ 
ers in the only series to go three games. 
Detroit is now playing Montreal in the 
quarterfinals, a thankless task that had 
Kromm issuing a realistic battle cry, 
“Bring on the Canadiens. We’re going 
to try to be respectable against them.” 

The Wings had already gained the re¬ 
spect of the skeptics, who had assumed 
that Lindsay, a tough guy on the ice dur¬ 
ing the Howe era, merely meant to build 
a team of muggers. This speculation had 
been fueled by preseason ads promising 
that AGGRESSIVE HOCKEY IS BACK IN 

town. But that conjecture failed to reck¬ 
on with Kromm, who came to Detroit 
from the WHA’s Winnipeg Jets and 
promptly emphasized skating and con¬ 
ditioning. It also ignored the fact that 
Lindsay was energetically dealing for tal¬ 
ent. From the New York Islanders came 
Andre St. Laurent, a peppy little center 
who scored a career-high 31 goals, and 
out of the WHA came the gifted Czech 
center, Vaclav Nedomansky, who recov¬ 
ered from season-long doldrums just in 
time for the playoffs. “I’m looking to 
build a dynasty,” insists Lindsay, who un¬ 
derscored this grand intention last month 
when he traded Dan Maloney, the team’s 
No. 1 enforcer, to the Maple Leafs for 
Errol Thompson, who scored 22 goals 
and 23 assists this season, and two first- 
round draft choices. 

But nothing was more important to the 
Wings’ transformation than the play of 
three rookies: Defenseman Reed Larson, 
a former University of Minnesota star 
with a potent slapshot, who had 19 goals 
and 41 assists and was a rock in front of 
his goaltender; speedy and combative 
Winger Paul Woods, who scored 19 goals 
after being acquired from Montreal; and 
Dale McCourt, a sleepy-eyed but slick 
center selected by last-place Detroit as 
the first pick in the 1977 NHL draft. 

McCourt does not flinch from his role 
as designated savior of the Detroit fran¬ 
chise. “I’m glad I wound up here,” he 
says. “When you start at the bottom, 
continued 
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Today's most refreshing low'tar.' 
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D efreshing like no other 
low "tar"cigarette. You can 
feel the difference 
its special kind 
of coolness makes. 


LONGS 


America's 
most refreshing 
low'tar'cigarette. 


mg.'tar'in both sizes. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. "tar”. 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 
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CHRYSLER LeBARON TOWN COUNTRY $5761.' 

There is only one Town & Country... at any price. 












THE NEW SIZE 
CHRYSLER Le BARONS. 

DON’T SPEND ANYTHING MORE. 
DON’T SETTLE FOR 
ANYTHING LESS. 


If you're looking at the many down-sized cars on the market this year, 
don't settle for just any new sized intermediate. Don’t settle for less than 
Chrysler LeBaron. A complete family of ideally-sized Chryslers. 

Don't settle for less than a sporty LeBaron 2-door that goes toe to toe 
with Grand Prix, Monte Carlo and Cutlass on luxury, driving comfort 
and value. 

Don't settle for less than the elegant LeBaron 4-door with the finest 
Chrysler options available. A luxurious sedan with many of the same 
comforts and conveniences of a $12,000 luxury automobile. 

Don't settle for less than the totally new size LeBaron Town & Country 
wagon. The Chrysler among luxury wagons. Mo other wagon offers such 
a distinctive exterior. And no other intermediate wagon offers the option 
of genuine leather seating, made specially soft to the touch. 

It all comes down to this: There are many down-sized cars 
this year, but none are quite like the new size Chrysler Le Barons. 

Don't spend anything more. Don't settle for 
anything less. 


Manufacturers Suggested Retail Price as shown, excluding taxes and destination charges. 

Whitewall tires $48 extra on LeBaron coupe and wagon. Whitewall tires $48. wire wheel covers 
$99 extra on LeBaron sedan. 

'“EPA estimates for 6-cylinder engine with manual overdrive transmission. Your actual mileage A product OF 

may differ, depending on your driving habits, the condition of your car and its optional equipment. _ Chrysler 

Mileage lower, optional automatic transmission mandatory in California. 


CHRYSLER 


25/17 

MI’G / MPG 
HWY/ CITY 







For color reproduction of Wild Turkey painting by Ken Davies, 19" by 21" send $2 to Box 929-SI. Wall St Sta., NY. 10005 


Wild Turkey Lore: 

In 1776 Benjamin Franklin 
proposed that the Wild 
Turkey be adopted as the 
symbol of our country. 

The eagle was chosen 
instead. 

The Wild Turkey 
later went on to 
become the symbol of 
our country’s finest 
Bourbon. 


WILD TURKEY/101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 

Q 1977 Austin, Nichols Distilling Co . Lawrenceburg. Kentucky. 
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there’s no place to go but up. And that’s 
where our team is heading." 

Brought along slowly by Kromm, Mc- 
Court had only 10 goals at midseason 
but finished with 33, tops on the team, 
and had three hat tricks. His improve¬ 
ment helped the Red Wings play belter 
than .500 hockey down the stretch, and 
by beating Montreal 4-0 in the season 
finale at Olympia, Detroit went into the 
playoffs against the Flames with an add¬ 
ed dose of confidence. 

In the playoff opener in Atlanta’s 
Omni, the Flames came out hitting—and 
committing senseless penalties. With a 
succession of Flames whistled off the ice. 
McCourt, Thompson, Nedomansky and 
Hextall scored in the first period to give 
Detroit a 4-0 lead. The Red Wings coast¬ 
ed to a 5-3 victory that left Kromm crow¬ 
ing, “They can’t intimidate my club. 
They shouldn’t have tried.” 

When the teams moved to Detroit for 
Thursday’s game, the passions of Mo¬ 
town hockey fans were at fever pitch. 
Scalpers commanded $60 for a pair of 
$11 tickets, and parking spaces near the 
Olympia were going for $8. Inside the 
building, fans bombarded the ice with 
all those octopuses, as well as two dead 
chickens, scores of apples and other com¬ 
estibles. There were moments when the 
inside of the Olympia was almost as lit¬ 
tered as the mean streets outside. 

Between deluges of foodstuff, the 
Flames were playing the Wings to a 
standstill. The score was 1-1 well into 
the third period when the Red Wings got 
a lift from fourth-year Wing Bill Loc- 
head, who played this season in the shad¬ 
ow of rookie linemates McCourt and 
Woods. With 11 minutes to go, Lochead 
slipped the puck past Flame Goaltender 
Danny Bouchard to put Detroit ahead 
2-1. Then, after Atlanta’s Bobby Lalonde 
had tied the score, Lochead embarrassed 
Bouchard again. With 1:34 left, he faked 
the Flame goaltender out of position, 
went behind the empty cage and reached 
around the corner to stuff the puck in. 
Bouchard lay sprawled on the ice, arms 
akimbo, much like one of those unfor¬ 
tunate octopuses. 

In the Detroit locker room, Lochead 
shrugged off his game-winning feats. 
“Everybody chips in on this team,” he 
said. “Tonight it was simply my turn.” 
He made it sound as though the Red 
Wings were a team of destiny. And mea¬ 
sured against what was expected of them 
this year, they certainly were. end 
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The 1980 Olympics don't begin in 
Moscow, they just end there. 

It takes years of training to become 
an Olympic champion. Up at dawn 
— usually earlier. Running. Swim¬ 
ming. Lifting. Jumping. Experi¬ 
menting with every new technique 
athletes can find. New diets. New 
equipment. Anything that can give 
them the slightest mental or 
physical edge. 

But over the years, there's one 
thing Olympic hopefuls have the 
hardest time maintaining: 

Amateur status. 

Think about it: for as long as they 
hope to compete in the Olympics, 
they can’t earn a penny from the 
thing they do best. Swimmers can't 
get paid to teach swimming. 
Fencers can't get paid to fence. No 
matter what the sport, the amateur 
athlete has to find some other way 
to make a living. And it's up to the 
United States Olympic Committee 


to help raise the money to send 
them to the Olympics. 

The economics are staggering. 

Right now, athletes across America 
are practicing day-by-day. Compet¬ 
ing in regional, national and 
international meets. The cost of 
supporting our team and develop¬ 
ing athletes for individual events will 
come to almost 26 million dollars. 
America doesn't send athletes to 
the Olympics—Americans do. So 
it's your contribution which will 
make up that 26 million dollar 
figure. To help, send a check or 
money order fit’s tax deductible) to: 

The United States Olympic Committee 
Box 1980 NS, Cathedral Station 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 

That way, when NBC brings you 
the 1980 Olympics, what you'll 
see is the best America’s got! 

NBC Sports 

Network of the 1980 Olympics 





GOLF / Dan Jenkins 



Jim Simons, the fifth-ranked Creeper, does everything but count dimples on the ball before putting. 


T he stopwatch is finally coming to pro 
golf, after all these years of compet¬ 
itors requiring a summer vacation and 
nine bank holidays to take a stance and 
hit a shot into the bleachers behind the 
green. In brief, there are some new “pace- 
of-play” regulations going into effect im¬ 
mediately on the PGA tour, and they 
could result in fines and even suspensions 
for those golfers who take an eternity to 
go 18 holes and then come into the club¬ 
house without a doctor’s excuse or mud 
on their pants. 

Last week at La Costa, where Gary 
Player won the MONY Tournament of 
Champions by shooting another spectac¬ 
ular last round, a five-under-par 67, to 
wipe out Severiano Ballesteros’ four-shot 
lead, PGA Tour Commissioner Deane 
Beman and some cohorts put the finish¬ 
ing touches on the new code. Beman said 
it was O.K. to go ahead and call it the 
Dirty Cuffs Rule because it actually 
doesn’t have a name. Beman then pro¬ 
nounced his dockers and timers ready 
and announced that the meter was going 
to start running at this week’s Houston 
Open. 

From now on, every player in a PGA 
co-sponsored event is going to be timed 
on certain holes during each of his four 
tournament rounds. These spot checks 
will then be weighed against the amount 
of time it takes each of the twosomes or 
threesomes to complete a round. Studies 
have already been conducted to deter- 


Watch out 
-or else 

In an attempt to speed up play, the PGA 
tour will dock its members and hit 
laggards with fines and suspensions 

mine how long it should take to play 18 
holes, under normal conditions and with¬ 
out bizarre interruptions, on all of the 
tournament courses in the U.S. The PGA 
tour knows, for example, that it takes 
longer to play Sawgrass, with its hurri¬ 
canes and animal farms, than it does to 
play Phoenix Country Club, with its 
gimme par-4s and nacho concessions. 

“Slow play is one of the worst things 
about golf,’’ Beman says. "It doesn’t 
breed new golfers for the public to watch 
when a lot of our guys out there on the 
course are taking forever to play a shot, 
a hole and a round. Slow play results 
mostly from bad habits. The slow player 
usually doesn’t even know he’s slow, be¬ 
cause he’s concentrating and competing. 
But he’s doing a disservice to the sport, 
and he’s affecting the scoring of those 
competitors paired with him and play¬ 
ing directly behind him.’’ 

Thus, Beman and the PGA Tourna¬ 
ment Policy Board have instituted the 


Dirty Cuffs Rule, and Beman is correct 
in proudly announcing that this is the 
first time anybody has ever gotten seri¬ 
ous about trying to do something to elim¬ 
inate the problem, although slow play in 
golf is certainly as old as Tom Morris 
cleaning his pipe between whops with a 
rut iron. 

Without soiled britches from having 
spent the afternoon wading through haz¬ 
ards (that’s excusable, poor play being a 
whole different thing from slow play), the 
golfer who loiters too long on his shots 
and putts will now have to go quickly to 
his pocket. Not only that, but Beman will 
also have the offender’s name posted in 
a public place because he thinks that may 
embarrass the golfer into speeding up. 

“Naturally, we hope no one gets a fine 
or a suspension," Beman says. “We hope 
the threat itself will be enough to quick¬ 
en the pace of play. Ideally, we would 
like to see all of our rounds speeded up 
by about 30 minutes. It would make the 
game more exciting and could even im¬ 
prove scoring.” 

For a first offense the slow player will 
be fined $200. For a second offense, an¬ 
other $200. Ah, but for the third offense 
in a 12-month span there will be a $ 1,000 
fine and a three-week suspension. 

The slow players know who they are 
now, even if they didn’t have any sus¬ 
picions before. All the pros have been 
timed on a trial basis, and the results have 
been mailed to every competitor. They 
were not clocked on tee shots because 
even the slowest of the pokes never takes 
very long to find his way between the 
markers and aim in the proper direction. 
The stopwatches were running during 
their second shots, from the instant the 
golfer took the club out of his bag until 
his follow-through untangled. The play¬ 
er was timed in the same way on his chip 
shots and bunker shots. On his first and 
second putts, the clocks started the split 
second it became his turn to play. 

Beman has not made the timers’ find¬ 
ings public, as he will the official clock¬ 
ings in the future, but Secret Agent 
Ducky Hook of Sports Illustrated got 
his hands on the document, and there 
are some fascinating games to be played 
with it. 

If you total up the time it takes the golf¬ 
ers to select a club—can you show me 
something in a five-iron, please?— 
straighten their shirts, toss up some 
blades of grass, adjust their visors, squint, 
lip read their distances, extinguish their 
continued 
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Stress 
can rob you 
of vitamins 



Stresstabs’ 

POTENCV BOO 
STRESS ___ 

formula 
vitamins 


60 TABLETS 



Stress can deplete your body’s 
stores of water-soluble vitamins. 

Your body absorbs two kinds of vitamins 
from the food you eat, fat-soluble and 
water-soluble. The fat-soluble vitamins 
are accumulated in substantial reserves 
in body tissues. But this is not true 
of the water-soluble vitamins, B-complex 
and C, and daily replacement through 
proper diet is considered necessary even 
when you're well. When your vitamin 
needs are increased by stress, your body 
may use up more B and C vitamins than 
your usual daily meals provide. During 
times of continued stress—when your 
body may be affected in many ways—a 
vitamin deficiency can develop. 

What is stress. Severe injury or 
infection, chronic overwork, too many 
martini lunches, fad dieting—any 
condition that places an unusual 
demand upon your body constitutes 
stress and may cause B and C vitamin 
depletion, if the diet is inadequate. 

Why many doctors recommend 
STRESSTABS 600 High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins. 

STRESSTABS 600 has a single 
purpose: to help you correct a B complex 
and C vitamin deficiency. With 600 mg. 
of vitamin C, and B-complex vitamins, 
high potency STRESSTABS 600 can 
help restore your supply of these water 
soluble vitamins and help maintain good 
nutritional balance. STRESSTABS 600 
also contains the U.S. Recommended 
Daily Allowance of Vitamin E. 

Also available: STRESSTABS 600 
with Iron. 

Talk to the experts about 
STRESSTABS 600. Ask your doctor 
and pharmacist what they think of this 
different brand of vitamin. Available, 
without a prescription, at your drug 
stores in bottles of 60 tablets or trial 
bottles of 30. STRESSTABS 600 can't 

eliminate stress, but it can help you to 

maintain the nutritional balance you 
need. 

STRESSTABS 600 and 
STRESSTABS 600 with Iron 
are products of 

Lederle Laboratories . /80 6R2 
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cigarettes, discuss War and Peace with 
their caddies, eat their sugar cubes and 
finally strike their second shots, chip 
shots or bunker shots, first putts and sec¬ 
ond putts, you wind up with the follow¬ 
ing list of pro golfs current Top Ten of 
most careful, cautious, tedious and lei¬ 
surely creepers and crawlers. 

1. Curlis Strange 

2. Tom Shaw 

3. John Schroeder 

4. Dale Douglass 

5. Jim Simons 

6. Hale Irwin 

7. Jerry Pate 

8. Jim Colbert 

9. Kermit Zarley 

10. Charles Coody 

In other words, these guys are fore¬ 
most among those who now know they 
must crouch in the starting blocks. 

At the same time, of course, the pre¬ 
liminary sample reveals those who be¬ 
long to the hit-and-run crowd. In other 
words, the fastest players. At present the 
Top Ten speed freaks are: 


1. Rod Funseth 

2. Bobby Cole 

3. Victor Regalado 

4. John Schlee 

5. Dave Hill 

6. Miller Barber 

7. Don January 

8. Lee Elder 

9. Leonard Thompson 

10. Tom Weiskopf 

That list stunned the golfers in the 
locker room at La Costa. Most of them 
would have bet a trunk of cashmeres that 
Lanny Wadkins was the fastest, or very 
close. Lanny was in the top 25, but he 
was. in fact, slower than Tom Watson, 
who was 15th. Anyone among the top 
50, incidentally, is considered swift, if 
you need a point of reference. Jack Nick- 
laus? Jack wound up in the middle. Ten 
years ago, of course, he would have been 
among the slowest. As Ed Sneed said. 
“Major championships tend to speed you 
along.” 

As for individual titles among the slow 
players, Tom Shaw and Strange are 


tops—or bottoms—averaging 47 seconds 
to hit an approach shot. On chips and 
bunkers, Pate averages a minute and five 
seconds, but Irwin, Douglass and Simons 
are pressing him, all at 56 seconds. 

For taking the most time on a first putt, 
no one is even in Colbert's league. His lin¬ 
ing-up and housecleaning chores on the 
green demand 69 seconds—that's a min¬ 
ute and nine seconds, gang—or, to put it 
more vividly, eight seconds longer than 
it takes Funseth to play an entire hole 
after he’s driven. 

The second-putt champion is Strange, 
easily. He takes 29 seconds on the av¬ 
erage, which is an indication that he ei¬ 
ther has trouble finding his ball marker 
or never manages to get his first putt very 
close to the hole. 

As the highest-rated slow player at La 
Costa, Simons was asked if the sample 
findings bothered him. “Yes." he said. 
“I’m a sensitive person.” Simons began 
to select some other words on the sub¬ 
ject. but they were obscured by a yawn. 
He was fined two candy bars. end 


THE BESTSELLER 
WRITTEN FOR RUNNERS r 
BY RUNNERS. 



In the 14 chapters, you’ll find information on every topic that 
touches you as a runner- from your environment, nutrition, technique 
and mental attitude, to the kind of footwear you should have. All the 
raw material for turning you into the kind of runner you want to be. 

Katherine Switzer relates how she overcame the special 
hurdles facing female distance runners...Dr. George 
Sheehan pays wry homage to Boston's Heartbreak Hill 
and other murderous inclines...Jim Sexton tells how 
he stays warm running in temperatures as low as 
minus 125 degrees... 

"At last- the book I always needed...saves the 
beginner arduous and harrowing excursions down 
wayward paths. But what’s remarkable about the 
book is its equal value to runners of experience. 

It is exciting reading." -Andrew Crichton, Marathoner 
and formerEditor of Sports Illustrated. 


The Complete Runner. 

By the editors of Runner’s World. 88 illustrations. 

Now an AVAN paperback. $4.95 
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WANT TO SEE HIM SMILING? 


This man is recognized by people all over 
the world as the symbol of efforts to clean 
up the environment. 

His message, simple and haunting, has 
been taken to heart by countless 
numbers. Many of these individuals have 
also taken it upon themselves to do 
something for a cleaner, healthier life. 

Keep America Beautiful Day has been 
observed on the fourth Saturday of April 
for the last seven years. An estimated 50 
million people have personally worked on 
starting recycling programs, tearing down 
dilapidated buildings, planting green, liv¬ 
ing things, preventing littering and much 
more. 

Keep America Beautiful Day 1978, April 
22, will be for everyone. America needs 
everyone looking after her. 



Find out what you can do. Contact your local Clean 
City Committee, Chamber of Commerce or 
Beautification Commission. Or write Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10016. 


Keep America Beautiful Day 1978, April 22 

Get involved. You may have occasion to smile yourself. 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


M CUSS K 
Clc **tTTll 









The Continental Mark V has the highest resale 
value of any car in its class.”** 

Gilbert Lawrence, former Cadillac owner 


The Lincoln Versailles gives me the smooth ride 
I want It was a major factor in my switching." 

Carrie Straach. former Cadillac owner 


the mileage rating is virtually the same 


•ERA estimates lor the Lincoln Continental with 6 6 litre eng 20 m p g hwy. 
I3mpg city For Cadillac deVille with 7.0 litre eng I9mpg hwy.l3mpg 
city 'ibur actual mileage may vary depending how and where you drive, 
cars condition and optional equipment Cal ratings lower 
“Based on recent national average NAOA used car trade-in figures 
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Olympics Sarah PHeggi 


An agreement made in midair was what it took to save Los Angeles' bid to host 
the 1984 Games and keep Lord Kiiianin of the IOC from reading the riot act 


High-level negotiations 

payoff 


W hen Lord Michael Kiiianin, presi¬ 
dent of the International Olympic 
Committee, came to Los Angeles last No¬ 
vember to be the guest of honor at a lun¬ 
cheon, he said rather plaintively to his 
hosts, the Southern California Commit¬ 
tee for the Olympic Games, “Money 
seems to be the only thing that has 
been mentioned.” 

Last week Kiiianin met again with a 
group of Angelenos, this time in Mexico 
City, and again the subject was money. 
The occasion was a two-day meeting 
among representatives of the IOC, the 
USOC (United States Olympic Commit¬ 
tee), the GAIF (General Assembly of 
International Sports Federations), the 
SCCOG (the Southern California group), 
the Los Angeles City Council and May¬ 
or Tom Bradley’s office. 

By the time the delegates had checked 
out of the gaudy Fiesta Palace Hotel on 
the Paseo de la Reforma, the Californians 
had learned a lesson in international di¬ 
plomacy, the Olympic officials had 
broadened their knowledge of American 
municipal politics, and Los Angeles was 
a virtual shoo-in to be chosen the host 
city for the Games of the 23rd Olym¬ 
piad when the IOC meets in Athens dur¬ 
ing the third week of May. 

For weeks before the Mexico City con¬ 
ference, the IOC and Los Angeles seemed 
to be on a collision course that might re¬ 
sult in the IOC’s choice of a site for the 
1984 Olympics being put off another 
year. That way cities such as Montreal or 
Munich would have time to work up a 
proposal for a return engagement. The 
problem arose in January when Los An¬ 
geles, the sole bidder for the 1984 Games, 
decided to press its advantage and replied 
to the detailed “questionnaires” of the 
IOC and the various international sports 
federations in language to which these 
groups were unaccustomed. “It was hard- 
nosed, we admit,” says Anton Calleia, 
who is Mayor Bradley’s chief administra¬ 
tive assistant and was spokesman for the 
Los Angeles delegation in Mexico. 

But that was merely aggravation; it was 


Los Angeles’ apparent intention to dis¬ 
regard the IOC’s Olympic rules and by¬ 
laws that caused things to really hit the 
fan. For instance. Rule 21 reads, "Cities 
entrusted with the organization of the 
Olympic Games ... shall be liable to 
pay to the IOC whatever sum the IOC 
shall have fixed.... All sums arising out 
of the celebration of the Olympic Games 
... belong to the International Olympic 
Committee. It reserves the right to grant 
a portion to the Organizing Committee 
and to allocate a portion to the Inter¬ 
national Federations and the National 
Olympic Committees.” 

Regarding that rule, Los Angeles wrote 
the IOC that “These provisions ... are 
unacceptable to the City of Los Angeles. 
... All sums will be received and con¬ 
trolled by the OCOG [the organizing 
committee that will be formed once the 
Games are awarded] which has the re¬ 
sponsibility for staging the Games....” 

In essence, Los Angeles was challeng¬ 
ing the IOC rules. Lord Killanin’s reply 
was brief and blunt: “The Olympic 
Games are the sole property of the IOC, 
which owns all rights over them and is 

the final authority_ Therefore, the 

Games cannot be the sole property of 
the Organizing Committee." 

Meanwhile, the European press got 
hold of Los Angeles’ reply to the feder¬ 
ations’ questionnaires and professed to 
be outraged by the city’s effrontery. “Bel¬ 
ligerent” and "arrogant," thundered the 
Manchester Guardian. Thomas Keller, a 
Swiss who is president of GAIF and the 
head of the International Rowing Fed¬ 
eration, was in London at the time for a 
meeting. The Los Angeles financial pro¬ 
posals, he said, were unacceptable. 
“There are many other cities which could 
handle the Games-lam going to Mex¬ 

ico City to help Lord Kiiianin tell the 
Los Angeles people this. We shall now 
have to call again for the bids.” 

When Killanin’s letter reached Los 



Angeles, Mayor Bradley was out of town. 
John Ferraro, the president of the Los 
Angeles City Council and acting mayor 
in Bradley’s absence, answered for him. 
Ferraro, a huge rumpled man who played 
tackle for USC in the early ’40s, is a key 
proponent of the Games and a person of 
considerably more diplomacy than the 
drafters of the initial L.A. response. “It 
is not our intent to usurp the authority 
of the IOC.” Ferraro wrote, “rather to ex¬ 
ercise delegated responsibility and au¬ 
thority pursuant to specific contractual 
agreements. As elected representatives of 
our people and as guardians of the pub¬ 
lic treasury, our commitments on behalf 
of the city must at all times be finite.” 

Obviously, Los Angeles, the site of the 
1932 Olympics, did not want to have to 
withdraw its bid. It has been trying since 
1939 to get a second crack at the Games. 
On the other hand, the Los Angeles group 
dared not appear to be giving any ground 
on money issues in Mexico City. Its sup¬ 
port back home depended on its hang¬ 
ing tough. A poll taken last fall indicat¬ 
ed that 80% of Angelenos favored 
hosting the Games, but only 35% still 
wanted the Games if they were not finan¬ 
cially self-sufficient. 

As for the IOC, it could hardly allow 
the insubordination of a bunch of churl¬ 
ish Californians to undermine its author¬ 
ity for years to come. Yet, the IOC did 
not want to lose Los Angeles as a bid¬ 
der, because there was no immediate re¬ 
placement and because the committee 
needed Los Angeles, with its “Spartan" 
concept of financing, to repair some of 
the damage done the IOC image by Mon- 
continued 
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A. you have the option of motorized film 
advance so you're ready for every shot, or 
sequence photography of every move 
your subject makes, at up to two frames 
per second And the Speedlite 155A elim¬ 
inates flash mistakes 
forever, because it sets 
the AE-I s aperture 
and shutter speed. 
Automatically 
I Both theAE-1 and its 

■ sister camera, the AT-1 

■ are capable of handling 
almost any photo¬ 
graphic challenge, ac- 

^ cepting almost forty 

Canon interchangeable 
lenses and dozens of accessories. 

If you're interested in bringing your cre¬ 
ativity to life in pictures, you should be in¬ 
terested in the Canon AE-1 or AT-1 Both 
are very affordable. And both will bring you 
worlds of photographic satisfaction. 


A camera can explore the world in 
ways your eyes can t, stopping action 
that's just a blur, bringing the distant up 
close, capturing fine detail you might 
miss But the camera isn't an end in itself 
It's only as creative as 
the photographer 
behind it. 

The Canon AE-1 can 
make you a more cre¬ 
ative photographer be¬ 
cause it gives you 
almost total creative 
freedom through com- 1^ 
pletc exposureautoma- ^ 

tion.To use it. you just 
focus and shoot You 
simply forget you're using a camera and 
instead start creating beautiful photo¬ 
graphs. And with this kind of direct op¬ 
eration comes a versatility that's limited 
only by your imagination. 

With the AE-1 s unique Power Winder 


Explore o world of your ouin 


Canon 


OLYMPICS continued 

treal’s $800 million deficit after the 
1976 Games. 

In the end, both sides gave way. The 
Californians submitted to an IOC wrist 
slapping for their bad manners, and the 
IOC acknowledged the Californians’ 
right to refuse to pay for anything they 
had not agreed to contractually. A para¬ 
graph to be inserted into the general-pol¬ 
icy section of the Los Angeles bid was 
worked out on a flight between Los An¬ 
geles and Mexico City by John C. Argue, 
a lawyer who is president of the SCCOG, 
and David McKenzie, an attorney who 
is Australia’s senior member of the IOC. 
It was laughably simple. “The Los An¬ 
geles Organizing Committee recognizes 
the priority of IOC Rules but reserves 
the right to reject any changes to the 
positions stated in the Responses to 
Questionnaires if such changes are di¬ 
rected to or have the effect of in any 
way requiring additional expenditures in 
the organization or running of the Games 
themselves.” 

That out of the way, the mood of the 
meetings was so buoyant that even Javiar 
Ostos, head of the notoriously demand¬ 
ing International Swimming Federation, 
was not unalterably opposed to the idea 
of using temporary pools installed in 
Dodger Stadium during the Olympics. 

Assuming Los Angeles receives the 
final approbation of the IOC in Athens 
next month, its Organizing Committee 
will have cleared only the first hurdle. If 
the organizers are to succeed in their 
“Spartan” approach they must, for the 
next six years, resist the demands of the 
profligate, neutralize the enmity of the 
penurious and fend off attacks by the po¬ 
litically opportunistic. They have a pow¬ 
erful and influential adversary in the Los 
Angeles Times , which seems to have 
chosen the role of full-time wet blanket. 
When it was suggested to the Times' 
Kenneth Reich that he seemed to be 
reaching for the negative in his cover¬ 
age, Reich replied that it was “the story 
the public wants to read.” 

Perhaps so. But the 1932 Games re¬ 
main large in the memory of those who 
saw them, and nothing can diminish the 
excitement of that memory. This time 
around Los Angeles has earned, by de¬ 
fault, the right to try to stage the Games 
its own way. For the sake of the future 
of the Olympic Games, everybody—the 
IOC, the USOC. the GAIF. athletes and 
fans everywhere—should all be praying 
that L.A. can pull it off. end 
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“What fuel could supply America’s 
electricity for about 250 years?” 


David G. Roberts, Scientist 


“Coal. America has one trillion tons of coal reserves in the ground. 
Enough energy to equal the oil reserves of the whole world.” 


"Wherever feasible, electric KjM M 
companies are converting 
plants that run on oil ana natu- 

ral gas to coal. In this way, these precious fuels will last as 
long as possible—for transportation, farming, medicine, 
heating, and other useful applications.” 
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“For many sections of the 
country, nuclear power is 
still the best and most eco¬ 
nomical answer. Coal can’t 
do it everywhere.” 


The time to build power plants is now. 


. 1988 America will need 40% more electricity just to 
supply all the new people and their jobs. New power 
plants—both coal and nuclear—are urgendy needed and 
must be started at once to be ready in time. For facts on 
your energy options, just send in the coupon. 

Edison Electric Institute 
for the electric companies 


Edison Electric Institute 
I P.O. Box 2491, General Post Office 
1 New York. N.Y. 10001 
| Please send 


free information about coal and the energy ci 


Name_ 
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This championship season turned 
out to be something special for a 
Kentucky team that knew good 
times and bad, while Coach 
Joe B. Hall chased a legend 
by barry McDermott 



1 continued 


M t has been a long and terrible winter 
in Kentucky. Even now, late in 
March, the cattle are just getting out to 
pasture, and the tobacco plowing is be¬ 
hind schedule. It is a Tuesday, two days 
after Easter, and the sun is warm for the 
first time in months. There is not a cloud 
in the sky. In Plot 46 at the Lexington 
cemetery, under a barren oak tree, the 
ground remains scarred where the grave 
was dug almost four months ago; after 
this rugged winter it will take a while for 
the grass to grow in. But all things heal 
in time. Adolph Rupp, interred in this un¬ 
marked grave, would have admitted that. 
The seasons pass, legends are buried, but 
always the scarred earth turns green. 

At the head of Rupp’s grave is an ar¬ 
rangement of Easter lilies. A mile away 
in downtown Lexington the citizenry is 
celebrating another resurrection. Yes, 
this has been a winter to remember in 
Kentucky. The snow kept coming and 
the Baron died, but when the folks talk 
about this winter, they will speak of it as 
the one in which, after a 20-year lapse, 
the boys brought the NCAA basketball 
championship back to their old Kentucky 
home. 

The University of Kentucky team that 
is being cheered and cheered at Memo¬ 
rial Coliseum in Lexington was in deep 
trouble twice: near the end of the reg¬ 
ular season and in the first round of the 
NCAA tournament. A couple of times 
Joe B. Hall, the team's 49-year-old coach, 
had to all but pistol-whip his players to 
whet their competitive fervor. But the 
boys won. And now they have come 
home as heroes, not only to the 15,000 
fans in the arena and the 7,000 others 
clustered outside. listening over the P.A. 
system, but also to the team’s followers 
in Berea and in Pikeville, in Wolf Coal 
and in Wax. Kentucky basketball is no 
mere college-town love object; the team 



Hall's gamble on Conan 140). Casey (20) and Williams (right) surprised Florida State. 


and its games are a statewide mania. 

For half a century grown men have 
cried over Wildcat defeats, and in vic¬ 
tory they have often done the same. 
The country’s largest basketball facility, 
23,000-seat Rupp Arena, is in Lexington; 
every ticket is sold for every game. On 
nights when the Big Blue plays, Kentuck¬ 
ians who have never actually seen the 
Wildcats in person refuse to move out 
of earshot of their radios. Some tape each 
game. Others keep scrapbooks. There is 
a woman living outside of Lexington who 
considers it a sacred duty to bake cup¬ 
cakes for the Wildcats whenever they go 
on the road. Basketball is almost a re¬ 
ligion in Kentucky. Hall speaks of “Wild¬ 
cat Fever.” 

Hall had the fever bad as a boy in Cyn- 
thiana, Ky. The son of the county sher¬ 
iff. he spent his youth dreaming of and 
working toward the day when he would 
play for Kentucky. While a Boy Scout, 
he ushered at Wildcat games and then 
raced home to practice shooting and to 
lift weights fashioned out of concrete- 
filled coffee cans fastened to broomsticks. 
He ran four miles a day, studied diligent¬ 
ly. earning the highest grades of any boy 
in Cynthiana High, and was class pres¬ 
ident four straight years as well as cap¬ 
tain of the basketball team. When he en¬ 


tered the university, it was his misfortune 
as an aspiring basketball player to arrive 
in the era of the Fabulous Five (Alex 
Groza, Ralph Beard. Kenny Rollins. Wah 
Wah Jones and Cliff Barker). Still, he 
worked hard, during one stretch strug¬ 
gling daily from his hospital bed to prac¬ 
tice despite a sprained right ankle and 
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an infected left foot. But the talent ahead 
of him was just loo good. He transferred 
to Sewanee, where he became the bas¬ 
ketball captain and set a single-game 
scoring record of 29 points. 

Hall returned to Kentucky as Rupp's 
assistant in 1965, and he took over as 
head coach in 1972, when the Baron 
reached the mandatory retirement age of 
70. At the time a lot of Kentuckians 
thought Hall would again fail to mea¬ 
sure up to the university’s standards. 
Rupp’s retirement was painful for Wild¬ 
cat fans: he had won four NCAA, one 
NIT and 27 SEC championships, and 
what replacement could be expected to 
do anywhere near that well? Rupp cer¬ 
tainly thought he was irreplaceable. 
When it became clear in 1971 that Hall 
was going to succeed him the following 
year, the old coach became more iras¬ 
cible than usual. Kevin Grevey, a fresh¬ 
man then, remembers that when Hall 
blew his whistle at practice one day to 
correct a mistake, Rupp jumped all over 
his assistant. “Coach Rupp said, 'Don’t 
you ever blow your whistle and stop one 
of my practices again,’ ” recalls Grevey. 
“He embarrassed Coach Hall in front of 
all the players.” That year Hall drove 
Kentucky’s freshmen to a perfect season 
and they played several games before sell¬ 
out crowds in Memorial Coliseum. 
Meanwhile, Rupp instructed the manag¬ 
ers who officiated the daily scrimmages 
between the varsity and freshmen to 
make sure Hall’s team never won. It was 



Kentucky’s version of the Civil War. and 
Rupp’s shadow loomed over Hall through 
the years. Although Kentucky averaged 
21 victories during Hall’s first five sea¬ 
sons as head coach, he began the ’77-78 
campaign with the discomfiting knowl¬ 
edge that a lot of Kentuckians would be 
dissatisfied with anything less than the 
NCAA title. His “hate file,” a collection 
of crank letters he had received, was 
swelling. He would either do his job or 
lose his job. 

Saturday, Oct. I—We start practice in 
two weeks, and everybody wants to 
know if we are going to win the NCAAs! 
We can be good, but I don't know how 
good. I do know a lot of fine teams have 
failed to go all the way. We have almost 
everybody back from last year's squad, 
which lost in the Eastern Regional final 
to North Carolina, and we've picked up 
Kyle Macy, who transferred from Pur¬ 
due. The nucleus of our team is our four 
seniors: Rick Robey, Mike Phillips, Jack 
Givens and James Lee. But in basket¬ 
ball your strength often becomes your 
weakness. Seniors tend to be satisfied. 
If we get complacent and don’t work 
hard every day, we don't have the tal¬ 
ent to win. I’m going to have to find a 
way to keep them happy: maybe I should 
say they are going to have to find a way 
to keep me happy. 

Discipline has always been part of Hall’s 
technique. At Regis College in Denver, 
where he was coach from I960 through 
1964, he would check the players’ rooms; 
if anybody was missing. Hall would leave 
a dime on his bed so the player could 
call him when he got in. 

At Kentucky, Hall has stayed a step 
ahead of potential recalcitrants. During 
his second season he suspended his best 
player, Grevey, for one game after he vis¬ 
ited his room late one night and found 
him absent. 

“He lets the players know from the 
start that it’s going to be tough,” says 
Grevey. now a member of the NBA 
Bullets. On the night Hall visited Gre- 
vey’s room. Hall stayed—and Grevey 
stayed away until Hall left. That was at 
6:30 a.m. For the rest of that season 
the players called Hall “Goldilocks” and 
“Papa Bear" and kept asking Grevey, 
“Who’s been sleeping in your bed?” 

So many fans wanted to honor the team that 
thousands were turned away at the doors. 



Lee had just the right stuff to finish Duke. 


“If a kid just wants to have a good 
time, I don’t think Kentucky’s for him,” 
says Grevey. "But if he’s a good player, 
he’d be a fool not to go there. I went 
through it, and I loved it. It made me a 
better person. And I still managed to have 
a good time.” 

Monday, Oct. 10—/ thought our season 
turned around last year when I suspend¬ 
ed Mike Phillips, Truman Clay tor and 
Jay Shidler for missing curfew just be¬ 
fore our tournament in late December. 
Until then we had been undefeated, and 
I thought we could be the best team in 
the country, but after that we never real¬ 
ly recaptured our intensity or played up 
to our capabilities. But I'm not sorry I 
did it. It may have hurt us last year, but 
I know it will help us this year and in 
the future. 

What we try to do at Kentucky is stop 
the little things so we don't have to wor¬ 
ry about something big happening. The 
players say, "Gosh, if he gets up at 6 
a.m. and runs us for cutting class, what 
will he do to us if we come in at 3 some 
morning? " I really doubt if other schools 
have as few problems as we have. A lot 
of them don't have rules, probably be¬ 
cause they can’t enforce them. They’ve 
given up. We beat those teams. 

continued 
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Each season before the regular schedule 
begins, Kentucky plays an intrasquad 
game in a remote part of the state. On 
Nov. 15, 1977 the Wildcats travel 85 
miles to Hazard, a coal-mining commu¬ 
nity. After the game a manager is stand¬ 
ing under a basket holding the game ball 
when an elderly woman, who has picked 
her way gingerly through the excited 
crowd, appears before him. “I’m 
awonderin’...,” she says shyly. “I’ve lis¬ 
tened to Kentucky basketball all my life. 
Could 1 touch that there ball?” 

Thursday, Nov. 3— I got mad and sent 
them all home early from practice to¬ 
day. They didn't feel like working. Last 
season we didn't have one bad practice. 
But this year we get to coolin’ it at times. 
After about 15 minutes today, / just ran 
’em out of the gym. 

In the first weeks of the season, the Wild¬ 
cats run their opponents out of the gym. 
Macy establishes himself as a regular at 
guard when last year’s freshman sensa¬ 
tion, Shidler. breaks a bone in his foot 
on the second day of practice. Thus the 
starting lineup is Macy and Claytor in 
the backcourt, and Robey, Phillips and 
Givens strung along the frontline, with 
Lee, “King of Dunk,” ready to come off 
the bench. Robey and Phillips are both 
6' 10" and weigh 230 and 240 pounds, 
respectively. Their opponents treat them 
respectfully. 

The Wildcats beat SMU 110-86 in the 
opener, rolling to a 42-point lead before 
the freshmen and other reserves dissipate 
it. Afterward Hall is disappointed. At 
Kentucky you play hard for 40 minutes, 
even if you have a 42-point lead. Both 
polls rate the Wildcats No. 1. 

Saturday, Dec. 10—Kentucky defeats 
Kansas 73-66. At halftime Hall goes to 
the public address man and requests that 
he call for a moment of silence for Rupp, 
who is critically ill in the university’s 
medical center. Rupp had entered the 
hospital on Nov. 9 for treatment of can¬ 
cer of the spine. After the game, the Ken¬ 
tucky players learn that Rupp has died. 

Rupp will be remembered as one of 
the great coaches. In 41 seasons at Ken¬ 
tucky he was the most dominant figure 
in his sport, winning 874 games. His was 
a large and intimidating presence. 

Sunday, Dec. 11— As a player I lived in 
fear of Adolph Rupp, the fear that I 
would fail him. That helped me when I 


took over as coach because I was under 
unbelievable pressure then. There was 
no halfway for me; I'd either fail to¬ 
tally or carry on the winning tradition 
of Kentucky basketball. People said the 
program was going to hit rock bottom. 
Rumors started almost immediately that 
I’d be fired. Some people almost want¬ 
ed me to fail, because they loved Rupp 
so much they could not stand to think 
anyone could take his place. It wasn’t 
me, it was just whoever followed the 
legend. 

Hall has a professorial air about him. Off 
the court he is courteous and soft-spo¬ 
ken, unassuming and gracious. On the 
job he is a different man. When the team 
is winning, he is at his most demanding, 
driving his players, barking at them. 
When they are losing or tightening up, 
he makes do with a nod or a clap of his 
hands. In late December, as the Wild¬ 
cats get ready to play third-ranked Notre 
Dame, Kentucky has a 7-0 record. So 
Hall is tough. In practice, Phillips has 
trouble finding the holes in a zone de¬ 
fense and makes a bad pass that prompt¬ 
ly draws a carping response from his 
coach. Disgusted, Phillips slams the ball 
down with such force that it flies 25 feet 
into the air. Hall runs onto the floor. 
“Here, let me do that,” he yells, flinging 
the ball down in imitation of his player. 
“Hail, you made the mistake. What good 
does that do?” 

“Yes, sir,” says Phillips. 

Wednesday, Dec. 28—We had too many 
distractions at practice today. There 
must have been 20 people in the stands 
and all kinds of TV and radio folks. 1 
had so many interviews to do that Ro¬ 
bey had to get the drills going. Prac¬ 
tice is supposed to be closed, but there 
are people connected with the pro¬ 
gram—boosters and such—who ask to 
come. They were all there today. Pret¬ 
ty soon you're not practicing, you’re 
performing. 

The visitors at practice are worth exam¬ 
ining. At Kentucky there is a cadre of 
loyal supporters. Thus if Hall needs a ride 
to the airport, Tracy Farmer, a Cynthi- 
ana banker, is at his office door. Tim 
Lindgren, general manager of the Hyatt 
Regency in Lexington, finds hotel rooms 
all over the country. Coal-mine owners 
loan Hall their private planes for recruit¬ 
ing trips. Cecil Dunn puts his law prac¬ 


tice in cold storage during the basketball 
season and handles the coach’s admin¬ 
istrative chores. Andy Palmer, an attor¬ 
ney on Governor Julian Carroll’s staflT, 
has a special doorknob in the UK bas¬ 
ketball office on which he hangs his coat 
late each afternoon. Dr. Roy Holsclaw, 
a Lexington dentist, passes out Wildcat 
Slush, a frozen fruit concoction, to the 
players after games. He has an auto li¬ 
cense plate that reads go no. i UK. The 
team physician is Dr. V. A. Jackson, age 
71, who moved his practice to Lexing¬ 
ton from Clinton, Ky. to be closer to the 
Wildcats. His automobile horn is rigged 
so that it sounds the first few bars of the 
Kentucky fight song, and Kentucky fans 
know that a Wildcat victory is assured 
when Dr. Jackson jumps off the bench 
to hug a cheerleader. 

Friday, Dec. 30—On the day before 
the Notre Dame game, 9,000 fans show 
up in Louisville’s Freedom Hall to watch 
Kentucky practice. One zealous female 
fan sneaks up behind Robey and snips 
off a lock of his hair. 

Saturday, Dec. 31—Just before his 
team takes the floor against Notre Dame, 
Hall addresses the players in the locker 
room. “I got to believe, the way you beat 
’em last year [Kentucky won 102-78] 
they’re going to be super fired up,” he 
says. “They’re going to come at you phys¬ 
ically, and they’re going to try to intim¬ 
idate you. But they’re not as lough as 
you. I know this, they don’t have tough¬ 
ness in their bellies the way you have. 
You can sustain yours, and I don’t think 
they can. You’re going out there stom¬ 
ach to stomach, chin to chin, and it’s 
going to be hard but you’re going to do 
it. Let’s go.” 

If this sounds like Knute Rockne stuff, 
so be it. Hall believes in it, and his play¬ 
ers respond to it. At some schools, if a 
coach gave such a speech the players 
would break out laughing. At Kentucky, 
they break out clapping. 

The Wildcats beat Notre Dame 73-68. 
Afterward, Hall is effusive in his praise. 
He tells the players they can stay out un¬ 
til 12:15 that night, so “you can get a 
New Year’s kiss and get back to the dorm 
and get your rest.” 

The previous day Notre Dame Coach 
Digger Phelps, a snappy dresser, had de¬ 
scribed for reporters the suit he would 
be wearing during the game. A silk and 
wool blend, said Digger. Hall wears an 
unfashionable polyester ensemble, with 
red stitching on the lapels and pockets, 
continued 
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"Dick Cavett introduced me to 
the white rum martini” 



“I first met Dick when we were both in a 
whacky off-Broadway play in a theatre so small, 
the cast out-numbered the audience. 

One night during the play’s very, very, very 
brief run, Dick insisted that I (a gin man) order 
a drink I’d never tried before — a white rum 


TV show and, happily, we’re still pals. We’ve 
noticed that a lot of people are now asking for 
white rum instead of gin or vodka. Well isn’t that 
how it always goes? When a good thing comes 
to off-Broadway, it usually finds its way uptown!’ 


martini. This will strike you as heretical’, he 
said, ‘but you may like it better than your 
beloved gin! 

I’ve stayed with the white rum martini ever 
since. It has a smoother, cleaner taste than the 
gin variety. I have also discovered that white 
rum mixes beautifully with tonic, soda and 
orange juice. 

Today, I’m a journalist, Dick’s doing his new 


Convert yourself. 

Instead of automatically ordering 
a gin or vodka martini, try some¬ 
thing smoother a white rum 
martini. It's smoother for a very 
good reason. Unlike gin and 
vodka, white rum from Puerto 
Rico is aged for at least a year 
before it's bottled. And when it 
comes to smoothness, aging is 
the name of the game. 


PUERTO RICAfl Rums 

Aged for smoothness and taste. 


For free Light Rums of Puerto Rico recipes, write Puerto Rican Rums. 
Dept 1-4, 1290 Avenue ol the Americas. N Y , N Y. 10019 01977 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
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and a corny tie with the map of Ken¬ 
tucky embroidered on it. Walking out of 
Freedom Hall after the victory, he has 
the stride of a man who thinks himself 
as natty as Beau Brummell. His Wild¬ 
cats are closing out 1977 as the top- 
ranked team in the country, and it feels 
good. 

Kentucky opens its SEC schedule on 
Jan. 2 with a 72-59 victory over Van¬ 
derbilt in Rupp Arena, and five days later 
wins 86-67 at Florida, whose arena, nick¬ 
named Alligator Alley, is the toughest 
stop in the conference. Hall is ecstatic. 
“Fellows, that was an awfully good win,” 
he tells his players. “You can be proud 
of that one. Get yourself together. Work 
together. Hang together. Feel good 
together.” 

Everywhere the Wildcats play they 
encounter Kentucky fans. At Gainesville 
are Mr. and Mrs. James Burchett and 
their daughter Vicky, formerly of Rus¬ 
sellville, Ky., now of Bradenton, Fla. 
“Dad listens to UK’s games on radio, 
though sometimes it’s faint and Span¬ 
ish music interferes with it,” says 
Vicky. 

The Burchetts paid $100 for their mo¬ 
tel room and $20 apiece for three tickets 
from a scalper, but figure they have spent 
their money well. “They give me a hard 
time where I live,” says James Burchett. 
“But I bet they won’t now. Golly, 19 
points! We beat Florida by 19 points!” 

Joining in the Burchetts’jubilation are 
two other fans. One is Steve Rardin, a 
Lexington news distributor, who drives 
to all the Wildcat games. The other is a 
Kentucky state police sergeant named 
Ron Hunt. He explains that “for secu¬ 
rity reasons” two slate troopers accom¬ 
pany the Wildcats on every road trip. 
The officers use their days off and va¬ 
cation time for the trips and pay their 
own expenses. “We’ve got about 800 
troopers who'd be glad to do it,” says 
Hunt. 

Monday, Jan. 9—Kentucky looks in¬ 
vincible against Auburn. By halftime the 
Wildcats lead by 16 points and Givens 
has scored 16 himself, but Hall knows 
there are 20 minutes still to play. "Well, 
Jack, are you through for the night?” he 
says derisively to Givens. “Is that all for 
you? Shoot, that’s what you’ve done all 
year. When you have a good half, I ought 
to just sit you on the bench, because 
you’re no good the rest of the night!” Giv¬ 
ens comes back with 13 points in the sec¬ 
ond half, finishes with 29 in only 31 min¬ 


utes played and adds 10 rebounds. At 
halftime Robey had shouted, “This is a 
time to have fun.” And it was. Kentucky 
wins 101-77. 

Wednesday, Jan. 18—/ kissed Kyle 
Macy today. He made a mistake during 
practice—let his man go backdoor on 
him—and I jumped all over him. Macy 
is the sensitive sort and he went into a 
sulk, hanging his head, so I walked over, 
put my arm around him, kissed him on 
the cheek and said, “Kyle, you know 
we love you." It brought him out of it. 
Some players you can get on, others go 
into a shell. What you have to do is find 
one you can get on so much that the oth¬ 
ers just shudder at the thought of mak¬ 
ing a mistake. Larry Johnson, who was 
a senior last year, was like that. He could 
take it. This year I've stayed on Robey 
and Givens. They're seniors and All- 
Americas. If they can't take it, who can? 

Monday, Jan. 23—After 14 victories, in¬ 
cluding half a dozen in the SEC. Ken¬ 
tucky loses at Alabama by the embar¬ 
rassing score of 78-62. Bama Coach 
C. M. Newton uses a three-guard offense 
and gets 57% field-goal shooting to pull 
off the upset. Though he plays 38 min¬ 
utes, Givens is held to six points. He 
makes only two of seven shots from the 
floor. 

Nonetheless, Kentucky maintains its 
position atop the wire service polls. That 
does nothing to quell Hall’s anxieties, 
which most Kentuckians dismiss as para¬ 
noia. The big blowup comes on Feb. 11 
at LSU, where the Wildcats lose in over¬ 
time, 95-94, to a team they had beaten 
by 20 points several weeks before. Be¬ 
cause Givens had what Hall thought was 
another lackluster game, Kentucky fans 
are starting to say that he cannot play 
well in the big ones. Of course, a lot of 
them had long ago begun saying that Hall 
cannot win the big ones. 

Sunday, Feb. 12—Hall is fuming. On 
the trip to Oxford for Monday night's 
game against Mississippi, he tells why to 
Billy Reed, the sports editor of the Lou¬ 
isville Courier-Journal. Hall calls his 
team “The Folding Five” and “The Quit¬ 
ting Quintet” and says it could lose six 
more games. Givens, says the coach, is 
in a horrible slump and does not want 
the ball in pressure situations. Macy did 
not guard anybody at LSU, and Claytor, 
Shidler and Dwane Casey all took in¬ 
judicious long shots. And Phillips had 


only one rebound and committed four 
traveling violations. “We had that look 
in our eyes, like zombies,” sputters Hall. 
“Blank stares. We were just not mental¬ 
ly alert.” 

Monday. Feb. 13—The Wildcats are 
going to the Ole Miss arena for morning 
shooting practice, but Casey, Lavon Wil¬ 
liams and Freddie Cowan are late. When 
the tardy trio is about 10 yards from the 
bus. Hall tells the driver, “Shut the damn 
door and let’s go. If they can’t get here 
when they’re supposed to, the hail with 
’em.” The bus drives off. 

That night Hall benches Phillips and 
Claytor and starts a lineup that includes 
Tim Stephens and Williams. But no one 
stays in the game long. After every mis¬ 
take Hall points to a substitute. He makes 
17 lineup changes in the first half, and 
Kentucky struggles to a 64-52 win. Back 
home, fans get out pen and paper to 
write letters of dismay. Newspapers and 
the university mailbox are full of them. 
This was supposed to be the champi¬ 
onship season. Instead, the SEC title is 
slipping away, and Hall is making rad¬ 
ical moves. 

Hall has long been criticized for be¬ 
ing rash, but one quality of a superior 
coach is an ability to make correct snap 
judgments. Twenty-seven years ago Hall 
dated Katharine Dennis for only six 
weeks before he married her. Now he 
is being just as impulsive with his 
team. 

Tuesday, Feb. 14—After practice, in 
which a couple of players get involved 
in a shoving match, Robey says, “We’ve 
got some moody people. I know it’s a 
long season, but there’re only five weeks 
to go. You can put up with anything for 
five weeks, especially when it can make 
a difference in your life.” 

Newspapers across the state all ban¬ 
ner the same story: for the first time since 
December the Wildcats have dropped 
out of the top spot in the polls. 

Wednesday, Feb. 15—Tonight Ken¬ 
tucky plays Tennessee in Rupp Arena 
and Hall has a new problem—ear com¬ 
plications from flying in an unpressurized 
airplane on a recruiting trip. At the noon 
team meal he comments to the players 
on the lurid newspaper stories. “The 
writers are trying to help us,” he says. 
“Let’s work together with them on this 
and see if we can’t work it out.” 

Later he explains his motives in al¬ 
lowing practices to get rough and in 
downgrading his players to Reed and oth- 
c ontinued 
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KENTUCKY continued 


er newsmen: “I had to do something to 
shake them. We needed that practice yes¬ 
terday. It was the first time in five weeks 
that we made a muscle.” 

That night Hall gets a different kind 
of earache. When he is introduced be¬ 
fore the game, there are boos from the 
fans. They are extinguished when the 
Wildcats jump to a 49-34 lead at the 
start of the second half and coast to a 
90-77 victory over a team that has al¬ 
ways given them trouble. 

Thursday, Feb. 16— Basketball players 
have slumps. It just happens. First thing 
you know you're down, you’re hat. But 
the pressure here at Kentucky adds an¬ 
other factor. It’s the kind that either 
makes you great or it overpowers you. 
It’ll make you a player or run you out 
of the game. 

People are criticizing me now, but I 
know my team better than anyone. I 
know who has the right attitude. My 
phone number is listed, and people call 
me up to tell me whom to play. There is 


no way that a fan, even if he has more 
knowledge of basketball than I do, 
knows my team better than I do. I be¬ 
lieve that greatness comes from de¬ 
manding perfection. I want my pressure 
to supersede the pressure of the pro¬ 
gram, because then when they get out 
of the greenhouse and the sun hits them, 
they won’t wilt. 

Saturday, Feb. 18—Kentucky takes a 
wobbly step toward the SEC title with a 
58-56 defeat of Mississippi State. In the 
locker room Hall goes over his players’ 
mistakes and then he tells therm “Get in 
your rooms by midnight, and you stay 
in. I’m living with you the rest of the 
year.” 

Monday, Feb. 20—A victory over Al¬ 
abama tonight will just about pinch the 
league title for the Wildcats. Kentucky 
explodes near the end of the first half, 
running off an 18-3 splurge to take a 
47-31 halftime lead. Hall all but runs 
down the corridor to the locker room 
and bursts into the room. He tousles 


Robey’s hair affectionately and yells, 
“Who’s going to let up? I want to know, 
who’s going to let up?” 

“Let’s blow ’em out,” shouts Lee. 

In the second half Kentucky continues 
to dominate until, in the final minutes, 
the subs allow Bama to cut a big lead to 
97-84. Afterward Hall is his crusty self, 
criticizing his team for lacking “the kill¬ 
er instinct.” Then he apologizes for his 
outburst. “I’m just uptight," he says. “But 
it kills me to see you give away a lead 
like that.” 

I knew we were going to play tonight. I 
could see it in their eyes. I've made a lit¬ 
tle fur By the last few weeks, but they're 
back now and I think they’ll stay back. 
/ feel good about the rest of our season, 
but this team has taught me you can't 
let up. A few days ago in practice James 
made a great play and I felt like cheer¬ 
ing. But I just called him over and told 
him, "James, you know I can't brag on 
you." He said, “/ know. Coach.” I die 
when we’re not playing, when we’re not 
continued 
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The people who developed the 4 hour 
video home system now present some 
of the ways it can change your life. 
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video home system—the 
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MNTIICK!I continued 


executing, but, hey. I’m a great guy 
when we play like we ought to. 

Hall is prophetic about Kentucky’s re¬ 
turn to top form. The Wildcats roll to suc¬ 
cessive wins over Tennessee, Georgia, 
Nevada-Las Vegas and Vanderbilt and 
finish with a 25-2 record. They win the 
SEC by three games. 

Only a few weeks before, Hall ap¬ 
peared to be cracking. Actually, his out¬ 
bursts were calculated, as they had been 
in the past and as they would be in the ap¬ 
proaching NCAA tournament. In 1975, 
during an important game at Alabama, 
Hall benched Grevey and called him 
“gutless” at halftime. Grevey came back 
to hit the winning basket. Hall has never 
forgotten that incident. 

But Hall does not escape the season 
without one more controversy. Hall’s 
pride and joy is his team’s new basket¬ 
ball “house,” a modern and luxurious 
$700,000 dormitory across the street 
from his office. He raised the money for 
it himself, and the foundation formed to 
supervise its construction voted to name 
the building after him. On March 3, the 
night before Kentucky plays Las Vegas, 
Hall is dining with Vegas Coach Jerry 
Tarkanian when he receives a phone call 
telling him that in the dead of night uni¬ 
versity maintenance men have removed 
Hall’s name from a sign outside the build¬ 
ing. The administration says proper tech¬ 
nical procedure for naming the building 
had not been followed. 

Tarkanian is appalled. He is aware that 
Hall has been under fire, but the remov¬ 
al of his name is too much. “What you 
ought to do is win the NCAA and then 
resign and take the Tennessee job,” says 
Tarkanian. 

Hall just smiles. Now is not the time 
to talk about quitting. There arc three 
weeks to go. You can put up with any¬ 
thing for three weeks. 

In Florida State, the Wildcats’ first- 
round opponent in the NCAAs, Ken¬ 
tucky will encounter just the sort of op¬ 
ponent—fast and underrated—that had 
given it trouble. 

Thursday, March 9—We beat Florida 
State by 40 points — 97-57—last year. 
That right there could make it an even 
game on Saturday. It will hurt us and 
help them. 

Saturday, March 11—Kentucky alumnus 
Bob Hardesty is distraught. He and three 


friends are on their feet in Hardesty’s 
Covington, Ky. apartment watching the 
Wildcats play Florida State on television, 
watching Kentucky fall behind 39-32 at 
halftime, watching as the NCAA title is 
being washed down the drain by a de¬ 
fense that is leaking fast-break baskets. 
Then when Kentucky takes the floor for 
the second half, Hardesty and his friends 
let out a collective shriek of disbelief. 


llJI avid Roos and Robert Howard 
are not happy, either. Roos, a 
science writer, is a Kentucky alumnus 
now living in Denver. He has called Lou¬ 
isville and is listening to the game on the 
telephone while his mother holds the re¬ 
ceiver to the radio. Howard is a coal op¬ 
erator in Harlan County who has shut 
down his strip mine and is watching on 
a TV set he has installed atop a moun¬ 
tain to improve reception. Like the Har¬ 
desty party, Roos and Howard are 
stunned by Hall’s starting lineup for the 
second half. It includes Cowan, a gan¬ 
gling, shy freshman who has scored in 
only seven games; Casey, a junior guard 
who has played only seven minutes in 
the previous six games; and Williams, a 
sophomore forward who, during one 
stretch, scored only two points in five 
games. At the height of Kentucky’s Feb¬ 
ruary slump, it was this trio that was left 
standing dumbstruck when they were late 
getting to the team bus. 

It is a daring move by Hall, perhaps 
the most daring of his career, but it pays 
off as the substitutes, scrambling wildly 
on defense, wear down Florida State. 
Kentucky goes on a 14-0 spurt and wins 
85-76. In the locker room Hall says, “I 
want our All-Americans to thank the subs 
for keeping us in this tournament.” 

Sunday, March 12— We were doing 
nothing. Robey and Givens weren’t 
helping us at all. They wouldn't guard a 
soul. The seniors were dying on the 
bench, but I wasn’t about to let them go 
back in. It worked, but if it hadn't, I 
would have been drawn and quartered. 
I told the press, “J may not be smart 
but I'm not gutless.” 

Kentucky is moving on to the Mideast 
Regional at Dayton, where it will play 
Miami on Thursday night. As they pre¬ 
pare for the game, the Wildcats recap¬ 
ture their enthusiasm. At Tuesday’s 
workout Casey has an upset stomach. 


gets sick and throws up. Ten minutes lat¬ 
er he is back on the floor. “You don’t 
win by looking pretty,” Hall yells at one 
point. “You win by going to work. Show 
some enthusiasm. Act like you want to 
play.” 

Macy certainly wants to play. The next 
afternoon, during a practice session in 
Dayton, his knee buckles. “My whole life 
passed before my eyes,” says Hall. Macy 
has his knee wrapped and declares him¬ 
self ready for the next night. 

Thursday, March 16—Kentucky is ap¬ 
prehensive. Early in the day a woman 
asks Cowan whom the Wildcats are play¬ 
ing that night. Cowan cannot remember. 
But once the game against Miami begins, 
Kentucky plays with poise and assurance. 
It rolls to a 16-point lead at halftime and 
wins 91-69. 

The press asks Hall if his team is out 
of the doghouse. “Yeah," he says. “But 
they know they’re just right by the door. 
They’re still on the leash.” 

Saturday, March 18—Minutes before 
Kentucky takes the floor against Mich¬ 
igan State in the Mideast finals. Assis¬ 
tant Coach Dick Parsons decides he does 
not like the “feel” in the locker room. 
“Come on,” he yells. “You all look tight. 
Come on, Jack. You don’t look loose.” 

Then on the dressing room blackboard 
Hall writes “40-40-40—120,” the num¬ 
ber of minutes of game time left for the 
Wildcats if they proceed to win the 
NCAA final. 

“That’s two hours of work, fellows,” 
he says. “You can kill snakes for two 
hours. You can swim in the ocean and 
fight sharks for two hours. You can run 
uphill for two hours. You can do any¬ 
thing for two hours. And we got 40 min¬ 
utes of that time today. Forty minutes.” 

The first half is anything but easy for 
Kentucky. The Wildcats have shot close 
to 60% during the past month. Now, be¬ 
fuddled by a zone defense, they shoot 
40% and trail 27-22. Kentucky is so tight 
that it’s squeaking, but Hall is not in a 
conciliatory mood. 

“Oh for four, Claytor!” he yells at his 
junior guard in the locker room. He runs 
down the rest of the team, blasting per¬ 
formances, and slams his clipboard down 
on a table in disgust. 

Then he goes to the blackboard and 
tells the Wildcats that he is moving Ro¬ 
bey to the high post. As the team walks 
out the locker-room door. Hall mutters 
to another assistant, Leonard Hamilton, 
“We’re in trouble.” Hamilton suggests 
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that while Robey is at a high post per¬ 
haps he could set some picks for Ken¬ 
tucky’s guards. Hall agrees to try it, and 
he also orders Kentucky into a 1-3-1 
zone. The zone puts the Spartans on the 
defensive, and Robey's massive picks 
make Michigan State defenders commit 
foolish fouls. The Wildcats take the lead 
with 6:16 to go and win 52-49 when 
Macy, who has used Robey's picks with 
extraordinary deftness, coolly swishes 
two free throws with eight seconds 
remaining. 

In the locker room Hall tells his squad, 
“We got 80 minutes to play. We’re on 
our way.” 

The ride home tonight was great. As 
soon as we crossed into Kentucky on 
1-75, there were people all along the road 
holding up signs, even though it was cold 
and windy and it was getting dark. All 
the way to Lexington they were out on 
the overpasses and in the fields. People 
ask what I mean when I talk about the 
pressure at Kentucky. That was the pres¬ 
sure, right alongside the road tonight. 
About two years ago a widow in Hop- 
kinsville died and left the basketball pro¬ 
gram $42,000. No one around Lexington 
even knew her! She just wanted to do 
something for the team because it had 
given her so much enjoyment over the 
years. That’s the pressure of Kentucky. 

The pressure has led to problems for Hall. 
But the fans seem to ignore issues of this 
sort, and there is seldom any mention 
that in its zeal to win, Kentucky found it¬ 
self in trouble with the NCAA over re¬ 
cruiting methods used in the basketball 
program. The NCAA—which received 
some press criticism for not penalizing 
Kentucky as harshly as other schools— 
limited the Wildcats to only three new 
scholarships in both 1977-78 and 1978- 
79. In its report, the NCAA said the head 
basketball coach “failed to report to uni¬ 
versity officials... [his] knowledge of and 
involvement in violations.” 

Sunday, March 19—Hall heads for his 
160-acre tobacco farm, located between 
Cynthiana and Paris. He bought the 
spread as much for its good fishing stream 
as its good soil. 

"Done any plowin’?” Hall asks his 
tenant farmer, Furman Johnson, upon 
arriving. 

“This time last year I’d a had got the 
’baccer beds planted,” says Johnson, a 
small, wiry man with an expressive, crin¬ 


kled face, false teeth and a battered hat. 

Hall and his caretaker tour the layout, 
inspecting the fields, the livestock, the 
tobacco-curing barn, the feed barn and 
the pond. 

“The boys had me skeered there the 
other day, they did,” says Johnson as Hall 
climbs into his truck. 

“Me, too,” says the coach. 

The rest of the afternoon Hall visits 
his uncle and goes fishing in a fast-run¬ 
ning stream. He catches nothing but is 
content. He also stops by his parents’ 
home, where his mother tells him not to 
worry about Arkansas, which Kentucky 
will play Saturday in St. Louis. 

“They can’t shoot,” she says. "My best 
friend watched them play yesterday and 
said they can’t hit outside.” In Kentucky 
everybody is a basketball expert. 

Thursday, March 23— You're supposed 
to be able to hurt Arkansas with full- 
court pressure, and we’ve worked on it 
all week. But we haven’t been able to 
press anybody all year, and we don’t 
look good doing it now. People say Ar¬ 
kansas is the weakest team in the field, 
but / don’t believe it. I know that in ev¬ 
ery game in the tournament they’ve been 
up by 15 at the half. That doesn’t sound 
weak to me. I think the key to the game 
is putting pressure on their forward, Jim 
Councc. Everybody talks about their 
three great players , Marvin Delph, Ron 
Brewer and Sidney Moncrief, but 
Counce is the one that passes the ball. 
If we can pressure him, it could take 
them out of their offense. ” 

Friday, March 24—Two planes bring the 
Kentucky contingent to St. Louis for the 
final two games of the NCAA tourna¬ 
ment, and all the fans are wearing but¬ 
tons proclaiming i’m a joe b. fan. Be¬ 
fore the tournament is over, someone will 
slap one on Hall’s jacket. His will say i’m 
joe B. 

Insiders say Hall has a remarkable 
ability to sense the mood of his team, 
to tighten it up when it is too loose, to 
relax it when it is tense. Years ago, 
when Hall coached at Regis College, he 
and the team chaplain brought a go-go 
dancer into the locker room before a 
big game. Today, before the Wildcats 
work out in the Checkerdome. the site 
of the NCAA finals, Hall begins speak¬ 
ing somberly of the importance of the 
next few days. He is sitting on a train¬ 
ing table, and as he talks he lets his 


body slide absurdly over one edge. Ever 
so slowly he slips off the table and onto 
the floor, where he rolls back and forth 
on his back. By now the players are roar¬ 
ing, but they get Hall’s message: go out 
and have a good time. 

Saturday, March 25—Hall is awak¬ 
ened at 7 a.m. by Tombstone Johnny, a 
■‘memorial consultant” from Algona. 
Iowa, who drives 775 miles to see Ken¬ 
tucky games in Rupp Arena. He almost 
always calls Hall on the morning of a 
game. The two times he didn’t this sea¬ 
son, Kentucky lost. 

The Wildcats have a 9:30 a.m. shoot¬ 
ing practice at the Checkerdome, where 
the players discover that one of the bas¬ 
kets is too low. NCAA officials scurry to 
fix it, while the Wildcats clown around, 
pointing an unattended television cam¬ 
era at each other. 

Five hours later Kentucky is back in 
the arena and deadly serious as it hud¬ 
dles in its locker room, waiting for Duke 
to fight off a late Notre Dame rally and 
win the first of the semifinals. The play¬ 
ers mark time by passing around the game 
ball. Macy stretches his stiff knee. Train¬ 
er Walt McCombs completes his pregame 
chores by dousing a towel with some¬ 
thing called Florida Water, an aromatic 
substance that is used to freshen up play¬ 
ers during time-outs. Hall walks in and 
calmly begins tearing apart the game pro¬ 
gram, whittling it down to manageable 
thickness. As always, he will carry it like 
a relay runner’s baton throughout the 
game. 

After 20 minutes of play. Hall is not 
so restrained. After falling behind 12-8, 
Kentucky takes a 24-18 lead, rattling Ar¬ 
kansas with a tenacious man-to-man de¬ 
fense that denies passes everywhere but 
out of bounds. However, Hall is angry be¬ 
cause in the closing moments of the half 
the Cats frittered away all but two points 
of their lead. 

His face red. Hall tears off his coat 
and berates Claytor and Phillips. “All you 
got to do is go out there with some guts 
and play!” he shouts. “We haven’t got a 
guard who can get the ball inside.” 

“I’m open, Coach,” interjects Lee. 

“I know it, James,” says Hall. “But I 
don’t have a guard who can get it to you. 
They throw it to Arkansas, and Arkan¬ 
sas goes down and shoots layups. I just 
by Gawd wonder what some of you are 
doin’. Shoot, Truman. I don’t know. Can 
you play? Can you open your eyes? Can 
you do something?” 

continued 
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“Yes, sir,” says Claytor, his brow fur¬ 
rowed contritely. 

Kentucky controls the second half. Its 
lead is six after four minutes, eight after 
six minutes and 54-45 with a little less 
than nine minutes left. The Wildcats win 
64-59. 

In the locker room. Hall asks the play¬ 
ers if they want to have dinner and see a 
movie later in the evening. 

“How about if we watch a tape of the 
Duke-Notre Dame game?” asks Robey. 

“Yeah, let’s watch Duke,” other play¬ 
ers chime in. Kentucky is here to win. 
When the writers enter the dressing 
room, they are struck by the fact that 
the players are not celebrating. 

We watched the Duke tape tonight and 
everybody saw the same thing. Their 
zone is wide open in the middle, and 
their center, Mike Gminski, will not 
challenge you if you get the ball inside. 
That's what we want to do against them. 
Hit the man in the middle and then take 
it to Gminski. 

Sunday, March 26—An Associated Press 
story suggests that Hall may retire after 
Monday night’s game. But the article 
does not bother Hall as much as the dis¬ 
covery that, only a week before, 400 peo¬ 
ple had been taken ill at the Wildcats’ 
hotel. 

Every year since I've been at Kentucky 
there has been a story that I would be 
fired or that l would quit. Do you re¬ 
alize what that does to your recruiting? 
Last year at this time Brent Musburger 
of CBS broadcast that I was being fired. 
We got our athletic director. Cliff Ha¬ 
gan, to call him up and demand a re¬ 
traction. So about two weeks later, at 
3 a.m., Vm sleeping when I get a phone 
call. Here's the conversation: 

“Coach Hall?" 

“ Yes. ” 

“This is Brent Musburger. I'm sorry 
about that erroneous story. ...” (click). 

Monday. March 27—Hall spends the day 
reading newspapers in his hotel room, 
flabbergasted by comments that his team 
does not appear to be “having fun.” In 
1975, when Kentucky played in the 
NCAA finals in San Diego. Hall spent 
all of his time being interviewed, while 
his team traipsed off on sightseeing trips 
to the zoo. a marine exhibit and other at¬ 
tractions. Wiser now. Hall has vowed to 


avoid distractions. He is the only one 
of the final-four coaches who refused 
to be wired for television. And now at 
3:30 p.m. he sends someone to make sure 
the players are resting. 

Meanwhile, Kentucky fan Wilma Wat¬ 
son of Waynesville, Ohio is at the Day- 
ton airport and frantic. Can she make it 
to St. Louis in time for the final game? 
No way, says the ticket agent. “But I have 
to be there!” she fibs. “I’m singing the na¬ 
tional anthem.” Concerned now, the 
agent devises a special routing that will 
get her to the game on time. 

Late in the afternoon, just before the 
Wildcats are to leave for the arena, 
there is a knock on Hall’s door. A group 
of eight players whom he coached 15 
years ago at Regis has come to visit. 
Hall is touched. All day he has been read¬ 
ing that his Kentucky players are cold, 
emotionless. When he walks with the 
Regis delegation to the elevator his eyes 
are glistening. 

At the arena, Kentucky’s players, 
probably for the first time all year, ap¬ 
pear to be more relaxed than their coach. 
While Notre Dame and Arkansas play 
in the consolation game and Wilma Wat¬ 
son settles into her seat, the Wildcats 
lounge around their dressing quarters. 
When someone asks Kyle Macy about 
the condition of his knee, he says, “It’s a 
game knee. It’s all right the day of a game. 
Heh, heh.” Coming from the normally 
taciturn Macy, the comment is a speech. 

Hall watches the consolation game and 
then walks beneath the stands toward his 
dressing room. Engrossed in thought, 
tense, by mistake he starts to enter the 
Duke locker room. Gene Banks, the Blue 
Devil freshman, and several other play¬ 
ers look up, startled. Hall catches his mis¬ 
take and heads for his team’s locker room. 
There he goes over defensive assign¬ 
ments, reminds everyone to look to the 
middle of Duke’s zone, gives Phillips a 
quick demonstration on how he wants 
him to take the ball to the basket and 
then writes a big “40” on the blackboard. 
“This is it fellows," he says as the play¬ 
ers huddle up. “Forty minutes to glory.” 

Hall is toughest on his players when 
they are in the lead. He drives them like 
a jockey whipping his mount down the 
stretch, flailing away with his rolled-up 
program as Kentucky leads throughout 
the first half. The score mounts to 45-38 
as Givens, criticized earlier in the year 
for not being able to play well in big 
games, puts in his team’s last 16 points. 


six of them in the final 31 seconds. But 
Hall is not about to let anyone relax. He 
charges into the dressing room right be¬ 
hind Williams and chews him out for his 
defense. 

Williams says something back to him. 

Hall explodes. “This is a hail of a time 
for you to get upset, Lavon.” 

Then Hall starts in on Cowan and 
finally he blasts Phillips, who has had a 
woeful first half, missing all three of his 
shots and drawing fcrnT foub. 

His mission accomplished. Hall now 
stands before a team that feels as if it 
were losing instead of winning. He goes 
to the blackboard. “I guarantee you that 
they cannot guard you right here,” he 
says, pointing to the middle of the Duke 
zone. He spends the rest of the inter¬ 
mission talking about technical matters 
until, just before the Wildcats go back 
on the floor, he says to Phillips, “Mike, 
hang in there. You may have a hail of a 
half.” 

In the second half, Kentucky hits nine 
of its first 14 shots and has a 66-50 lead 
with 12:42 left. Thereafter, Kentucky 
plays just well enough to win. The Cats 
are cautious, giving up a 15-foot jump 
shot that Duke's Jim Spanarkel keeps fir¬ 
ing in. A 13-point lead with 2:44 left is 
trimmed to four before Lee ends the game 
with a dunk shot. That makes the final 
score 94-88 in Kentucky’s favor. 

As the game ends. Hall wades through 
an engulfing crowd, climbs over the press 
table and a railing, and goes into the 
stands to hug his wife. On the floor, one 
net is down. The players are going down 
to the opposite end to cut loose the oth¬ 
er when Lee, who had been castigated al¬ 
most daily during his four years at Ken¬ 
tucky, calls out for Hall. “Joe, Joe,” he 
yells, but Hall docs not hear him. So Lee 
goes into the stands and puhs Hah onto 
the floor. Phillips lifts the coach up on 
his shoulders, and Hall snips away all but 
one of the final strands of the net. He 
leaves the last one for Givens, who has 
scored 41 points and forever silenced his 
critics. 

As the crowd surges around him. Hall 
hugs and thanks each of his players. 

Mike Phillips says, “It made it all 
worthwhile.” 

Lavon Williams apologizes for his 
locker room back talk. 

“Jay, you know I love you," Hall tells 
Shidler. 

“We love you too. Coach,” Shidler 
answers. end 


27 ways to enjoy a brief escape at Ian-Tar-A, 
sparkling playground of Mid-America. 



Come to the most exciting 
year-round resort in the 
Midwest, on the shores of 
the beautiful Lake of the 
Ozarks. Last year, 90,000 
visitors discovered that a 
brief escape at Marriott's 
Tan-Tar-A has a lot more 
sparkle than most two- 
week vacations. 

* Read about the 27 ways 
you can enjoy Tan-Tar-A. 
Then, to make your reserva¬ 
tions, call a professional— 
your travel agent, Or call 
toll free: 800-228-9290. 



l.Swim in our tropical 
indoor pool. Or pick one 
of four outdoor pools. Or 
go jump in the lake. 

2.Sail on the lake. Pad- 






3. Stroll on 550 acres of 
rolling countryside. 

4. Play golf on our fabu¬ 
lous 9-hole "Hidden 
Lake"golf course. 

3. Play tennis on 3 air- 
conditioned indoor courts, 
or 6 outdoor courts. 

(>. Dine elegantly in our 
distinctive restaurants. 

7. Ride horseback on 4 
miles of trails. 

5. Bowl in our eight-lane 
alley. 

9. Go fishing Ourguides 
know all the best spots. 


10. Ski on a gentle slope, 
then rest in our ski lodge. 
Our snowmaking equip¬ 
ment and natural snowfall 
gave us 72 ski days last 
winter. 

11. Water-ski on the lake. 

12. Work out in our health 
spa—sauna, massage, 
hydrotherapy, and exer¬ 
cise equipment. 

13. Unwind in deluxe 
accommodations. 

14. Skate on our huge 
indoor rink. 


Harriotts. 

Resort 


Osage Beoch, Missouri 65065 


13. Play billiards in a 
7 -table hall with a cozy 
fireplace. 

16. Enjoy live entertainment 
—and dancing, everynight. 

17. Send your children to 
our playroom. Let your 
preteens enjoy games, 
hikes, and handicrafts. 

IS. Choose one of five tav¬ 
erns and cocktail lounges, 

19. Play ping-pong. 

20. Play shuffleboard. 

21. Play horseshoes. 

22. Watch TV—including a 
closed-circuit channel and 


* 
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N 


2 3. Shop at spectacular 
Market Lane— 18 quaint 
shops on an Early Ameri¬ 
can mall. 

24. Improve your golf 
indoors with Golf-o-mat. 

23. Sunbathe on our out¬ 
door plazas. 

26. Cruise on excursion 
boats. 


27. Enjoy special events- 
like bridge, ping-pong 
tournaments, cooking 
demonstrations, »*%.. 
and fashion mK lllli 
shows. 













Put your skills on the line in the most exciting, most realistic sports games ever created. 

WM THE BK ONES! 


itsnnar.jii 




To win at this authentic pro game, 
you've got to be a whole 
coaching staff! 

PAYDIRT! 

Send in every play! 

Play the clock! 

Outpsyche the other team! 

Build a defense to contain whatever they can 
throw at you' 

SI put a whole season's results through a computer 
to develop the Play Action charts that are the secret 
of the unmatched realism you get in PAYDIRT 1 
Each team's strengths—and weaknesses—have to 
be taken into account. Everything's included for 
gruelling head-to-head competition except for the 
roar of the crowd. 

COMPLETE COUPON 


Now you can put together a dream team 
of your own, and then manage it through some of 
the most exciting games of all time! 

SUPERSTAR BASERALL! 

• Imagine Koufax pitching to Babe Ruth! 

• Hank Aaron and Ty Cobb on the same team! 

Si's computer makes it possible. They analyzed the 
career records of 96 superstars, summarized it all on 
unique Player Performance Cards ... and put you in 
command. No big league manager has ever had it 
so good. Trades, batting order, what pitching great 
to send to the shower, it's all up to you—and 
whoever's sitting across the table. 


THE SEASON NEVER ENOS WITH 

Sports Illustrated Games 

MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES, DEPT. SI-6, PO BOX 3640, BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 2)214 

Send me the game(s) ordered below. I enclose S10.00 per game plus $1,00 per order for handling 


□ Paydirt! 

□ Superstar Baseball! 

Also available: 

□ Go for the Green: Replay 
18 super holes from such 
courses as Menon, Olympic, 
Baltusrol, Augusta. 

□ Baseball Strategy: Luck 
isn't a factor here just 
your baseball knowledge and 
management skills. 


□ Win. Place & Show: Become 
owner, handicapper. jockey- 
bettor Strategy and skill 
decide big money winner 

□ Football Strategy: Award¬ 
winning game based on 
play-calling genius of the 
legendary Johnny Unitas. 

□ Challenge Goff: Famous— 
and awesome—Pebble 
Beach reproduced 
magnificently in scale for 
you to master. 


□ Speed Circuit All-skill 
racing at Monaco, Monza. 
Watkins Glen require skill & nerve. 

□ Basketball Strategy: 
Fast-action game In which 
you control players of varied 
abilities—just as in real life 

□ College Football: 32 of the 
all-time great college teams 

yours to match up in 
undreamed of gridiron battles. 
Check your list 
Si Games make great gifts! 


Name ______ 

Address __ _ 

City_State _ Zip_ 

Oaie ol this order. _ 

□ Check or money order enclosed to The Avalon Hill Game Co. 
Bill | ) Amexco i l Master Charge ( ) Visa 

Interbank No-Account No - 

Expiration Dale ___ . 

Signature; _ 




















FOR THE RECORD 


A roundup of tho wook April 10-16 


PRO BASKETBALL - 1 lie Milwaukee Busk' who .1 war 
•igo hail ihe worst record in ihe NBAs Western Con¬ 
ference. advanced lo Ihe conference's semifinal playoffs 
after a III-10). 9-4-90 sweep of ihe Phoenix Suns I page 
Ifi I Another surprising learn. Atlanta, which had noi 
been in the playoffs in live years, found us inexperi¬ 
ence—eight of the Haw ks' 11 players were making Iheir 
debuts in postseason compelition too iiiuch lo osei- 
eome against Washington The Bullets, who have been 
in the playoffs 10 straight seasons, iriuniphcd 103—94 
and 107-103. Ihe Kntcks also had a sweep, against 
Cleveland New York, playing like the unselfish Knicks 
ol yore, had 33 assists in romping past the Cavs in the 
opener 1)2-114 Boh McAdoo scored 41 points for the 
victors New York won the second game 109-10" on 
Spencer Haywood's 15-foot jumper with two seconds 
left Seattle moved into the Western Conference semi¬ 
finals against defending champion Portland by beating 
I os Angeles 111-102 in ihe third and deciding game of 
ilieir opening series 

bowling By rolling foui • BUTCH 

SOPER defeated George Pappas 199 1X4 i ( > wm the 
S75.000 Fair Lancs Open in Towson. Md It was Sop¬ 
er s first PBA tout victory in seven years 

DIVING—Olympic silver medalist GREG LOLGANIS 
won the men’s onc-mctcr springboard and l0-mcici 
platform events at the National AAU indoor champi¬ 
onships in Cleveland. The men's ihrce-mctcr champion 
was JIM KENNED) MELISSA BRILEY successfully 
defended her women's 10-meter title. JENNIFER 
CHANDLER, a gold medalist in ' 7 6. won the thrcc- 
mcier competition and JULIE BACHMAN took the 
onc-mctcr. 

GOLF—Corning from seven sirokes off the pace. GARY 
PLAYER shot a final-round 67 for a seven-under-par 
2X1 lo w in ihe 5225.000 Tournamcni of Champions in 
Carlsbad. Calif (/>Ugc68l, 

HOLLIS STACY shot a mne-undet-par 207. three 
strokes belter than Jane Blalock and Pat Meyers, to 
win the 560.000 Birmingham Classic. 

HOCKEY NHL: Detroit scored the only upset in Ihe 
besi-of-thrce preliminary series of the Stanley Cup play¬ 
offs by ousting Atlanta in two straight games (page 62). 
Toronto routed Eos Angeles 7-3 and 4-0. but Philadel¬ 
phia and Buffalo had some anxious moments Baffled hy 
ihe sharp goallcnding of former Flyer Doug Favell. Phil¬ 
adelphia was farced inlo sudden-death overtime in 
Game I against Colorado. The Flyers won 3-2 on Mel 
Bridgman's goal. In Game 2 Phillv ripped 45 shots at Fa- 


sell and ended the Rockies' season 3-1 Buffalo needed 
three games to eliminate the Rangers. The Sabre- won 
both games on their hone ice h> 4 I scores, bui lo i on 
llic load as Don Murdoch pul the Rangers ahead 4- t in 
the second minute ofsudden death 


WHA: Defending Avco Trophy Champion Winnipeg 
blasted brawling Biiiiiiiigliain 9-3 and 8-3 in lire lirsi 

New England took a 2-0 lead over Edmonton with 
6—1 and 4-1 triumphs, while Houston won the open¬ 
ing game of its scries against Quebec. 4-3 


HORSE RACING AFFIRMED 152 
ihen in Ihe saddle, beat Think Sno 
win ihe S2S4.750 Hollywood Derby 


. w n h Sieve Cau- 
hs two lengths lo 
Hollywood Park 


MOTOR SPORTS DARREI L W ALTRIPs ( bevy led 
the final 68 laps and heal Richard Pelty's Dodge lo win 
ihe Staley 400 in North Wilkcshoro. N C Waltrip aver¬ 
aged 92 345 mph over the 5/8-mile oval 

POWERLIFTING JAN TODD set a wot d 
dead hll 0(453'/, pounds at ihe hrsi A At power Idling 
championships for women in Nashua. N H 

SOCCER Washington Goalkeeper Bill liwm had his 
second consecutive shutout as the Diplomats beat Chi¬ 
cago 1-0. and a week later Washington scored three 
second-half goals ro clinch a third straight win. 4-1 
over Fort Lauderdale. San Diego won its fourth in a 
row. beating Portland 3-2. and Central Division lead¬ 
er Dallas edged Minnesota 4-3 in a game in which Dal¬ 
las' Jeff Bourne and Minncsoia's Alan Willey each 
had a hat trick With 2.32 left, Fian/ Beckenbauer 
scored lo give the Cosmos a 1-0 win over Ihe Tulsa 
Roughnecks (page20) 

tennis CHRIS EVERT defeated Kerry R 

in ihe finals of the 5125.000 Family Circle tournamcni 
at Hilton Head Island. S.C li was Evert's 118th con¬ 
secutive clay-court victory. 

TRACK & FIELD— Following on the heels a 

record I 3:08.4 in the 5.000 Iasi week. HENRY RONO 
of Washington State set a U S. all-comers record of 
X 14 8 in ihe 3.000-mcter steeplechase al a dual meet in 
Eugene Ore 

BILL RODGERS outran a field of 4.6"4 to win ihe 
K2nd Bosion Marathon in a time of 2:10 13 

JAN MERRIL L ran a 9 49 6 two-milc al the University 


ol Massachusetts Relays lo become the wsond ..m- 
petitor in less than 24 hours to break ihe women's -\rnei • 
ican ouldooi record foi the event The night beiote 

9 Sp 2 al a meet in Raleigh N l to I- eak I ran-: I at- 


WRESTLING I ed bv I*.' 5-pounder Bob We..-,i Ihe 
NT W MIRK A III 11 III ( I I II e-u-e.1 tl-c ID- 

title in (he A Al National Freestyle ehamnonslup- in 
Ames. Iowa. Weaver was the only NY At «c-"ci lo 
wman individual title l/ngr 22) 

MILEPOSTS BARRED: The SOI TH AFRICAN TEN¬ 
NIS Tl AM by the International Tennis Federation. 

-is t up and the women s Federation Cup South At¬ 
man players may still compete Js individuals. 

Mill D Coach OR1 AND Kt fill NBA( H 41 y he 
Canucks. Kurlcnhach's teams were 36-62-2" This year 
missed the playoffs (or the secondsira ghi time 

HIRED As basketball coach at the University of Cin¬ 
cinnati. former Chicago Bull Coach ED BADGER. 45 
As basketball coach at Wichita State, former Illinois 
State Coach GENE SMITHSON r As basketball 
Coach at St. Joseph's in Philadelphia, formci American 
University Coach JIM I YN AM. 1" 

DIED Former Yankee and Indian Second Baseman 
JOE GORDON. 63. of a heart seizure; in Sacramento. 
Calif Gordon played for New York from 1938 through 
1946. and helped the Yankees win live American League 
pennants and four world championships While wills 
Cleveland from I94T through 1950, he led the Indians 
to victory in ihe I94X World Series Gordon managed 
Cleveland. Detroit and both the Kansas City A's and 
Royals In an iinpreceslentcd trade of managers in I960. 
Ihe Indians swapped Gordon cvcn-up for Jimmy Dykes 
of the Tigers Gordon's lifetime major league bailing av¬ 
erage was 268 in 1.566 games, and he was the Amer¬ 
ican League's Most Valuable Player in 1942 




TOM ROBBINS 


Tom. 18. won five of the 
six events at the Maine 
State Gymnastics Meet 
and took the all-around 
title for the second 
straight year He scored a 
total of 44 10 points in the 
still rings, floor exercises, 
parallel bar. side horse, 
horizontal bar and vault 



GEORGANNE RUSSETT 


Georgannc's clocking of 
1:02.21 in the 100-yard 
freestyle established state 
and Middle Atlantic girls 
10-and-under age group 
records in the YMCA 
state championships at 
Penn State. She also won 
the 50-yard freestyle in 
28.16. 



SEAN FARRELL 


Sean. 17. who is a senior 
at Westhampton Beach 
High, set a New York 
state high school record 
in the discus with a loss 
of 194' 10"—8' 7" better 
than the old mark—al the 
Bay Shore Invitational 
meel. Scan also won the 
shotpui at 59' 3". 



JIMMY RAY SULAICA 

Linxoo. Tixxs 

Jimmy, who just recently 
turned 8. is the youngest 
American to get a first- 
degree Black Belt from 
the Korea Tae-Kwon-Do 
Association. Jimmy Ray 
broke two bricks with his 
hand and an inch-thick 
board with his knuckles 
and heel. 



MIKE FUGETT 


Fugett. 28. rolled the first 
300-game of his nine-year 
bowling career and. six 
nights later, racked up his 
second. His second per¬ 
fect game was part of an 
812-pin three-game se¬ 
ries. which broke the 
city's 28-year-old record 
hy 23 pins 



marc McLendon 

Momu. aiv 


By defeating both the 
second-ranked contender 
and the defending cham¬ 
pion within a four-hour 
period. McLendon, a 
20-year-old X-ray tech¬ 
nician. won the Alaba¬ 
ma 132-pound Golden 
Gloves Novice Champi¬ 
onship in Fort Payne. 
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Edited by GAY FLOOD 



OPENINQ DAY 

Sir: 

Caps off to Frank Deford for two superb 
pieces that captured the essence of baseball. 
A Time for All Us Children (March 27) and 
Spring Has Sprung (April 10). As with eat¬ 
ing Cracker Jack, the more you read of De¬ 
ford's baseball reflections, the more you want. 
Now. ifl could only find the prize. 

Thomas M. Fron 
J ohnson City, N.Y. 

Sir: 

I have never before written a letter to any 
editor, but your great articles on baseball and. 
especially, the humor in Frank Deford's April 
10 piece on Opening Day conspired to change 
that. I laughed until I cried, and laughed 
again. Finally, quietly. I wiped away my tears. 
I am thankful that I have lived to see many 
of the wonderful characters and events that 
Dcford described. 

Robert M. Slater 
G reen Valley, Ariz. 

Sir: 

As a charter subscriber I guess I’ve writ¬ 
ten to you once every 10 years, and each of 
my letters has dealt with the game of base¬ 
ball. This time it is in reference to Frank De¬ 
ford’s story of Opening Day, specifically his 
footnote reference to Casey at the Bat and 
his question as to why “Jimmy Blake" of the 
third stanza became “Johnny” in the fourth. 
As I remember the poem—and it is one of 
two or three I have memorized—the lines in 
the fourth stanza are: 

And when the dust had lifted, and they 
saw what had occurred, 

There was Blakey safe at second, and 
Flynn a-huggin' third. 

Blake's first name wasn’t given. 

Jack Roberts 
San Gabriel, Calif. 

• In his book The Annotated Casey at the 
Bat. Martin Gardner says. “Hundreds of ver¬ 
sions of Casey have been printed, and sel¬ 
dom have two been exactly alike.” However, 
he also gives the original of the ballad “ex¬ 
actly as it appeared” in the San Francisco Ex¬ 
aminer of June 3, 1888. It was in that version 
that Blake was first identified as “Jimmy" and 
then as “Johnnie,” the latter name, accord¬ 
ing to Gardner, being “a printer’s mistake." 
Ernest L. Thayer, author of the poem, later is¬ 
sued a revised version in which Blake was 
identified as "Jimmy" in the fourth stanza. 
The reference to "Blakey” appears in what 
Gardner calls a “corrupted" version, which 
“introduced many changes ... that persisted 
through most later printings.”—ED. 


Sir: 

The original shortstop on the Who's on 
First? team was not "I Don't Care." Because 
the routine was intended for burlesque hous¬ 
es where blue material was allowed. "I Don't 
Give a Damn" was the starting shortstop. 
Only when Abbott and Costello moved into 
family-oriented vaudeville, radio and movies 
was I Don't Give a Damn released (or al¬ 
lowed to play out his option) and replaced 
by "I Don't Give a Darn." Whenever this 
proved loo strong. I Don't Give a Darn gave 
way to the rookie I Don't Care. Of course. I 
Don't Give a Damn went to Hollywood and 
enjoyed a memorable motion picture career 
teaming up with “Frankly. My Dear." 

Vern Fagin 
North Hollywood. Calif. 
BEHIND THE PLATE 
Sir: 

Congratulations and thanks to Melissa 
Ludtke for her fantastic feature on baseball's 
"men in blue" and their relationship with ma¬ 
jor league catchers ( The Despot and the Dip¬ 
lomat. April 10). Once again SI has succeed¬ 
ed in bringing the fan closer to the game. 

I realize that booing the umpire is as Amer¬ 
ican as the game itself, but I hope Ludtke*s 
story will help bring the ump the respect we 
all know he deserves. 

PaulR. PolitoJr. 

Youngstown. Ohio 
Sir: 

After reading Melissa Ludtke’s article. I'm 
sure that the former players and coaches who 
now stay close to the game by umpiring am¬ 
ateur baseball recognize that their problems 
are similar to those of the umpires in the big 
leagues. For baseball to remain both fun and 
competitive at all levels, instant replays, com¬ 
puters and other mechanical devices must 
never replace the men in blue. 

Glenn Petty 
President 

Pueblo Baseball Umpires Association 
Pueblo. Colo. 

THE RIGHT ANSWERS 

Sir: 

Giving us incorrect answers to a baseball 
quiz ( The Quiz, April 10)? That's outrageous. 
It’s un-American! 

Question 13. Pete Rose of the Reds is an ex¬ 
cellent switch hitter and he hit 143 home runs 
through the 1977 season, but this does not 
rank him third, behind Mickey Mantle and 
Reggie Jackson, on the alltime list. Surely Da¬ 
vid Nemec has heard of Roy White, who belt¬ 
ed 149 homers. 

Question 16. Although Mike Marshall has 
both a Cy Young award (1974) and a career 


winning percentage of under .500. he is not 
alone. Remember Randy Jones, a Cy Young 
winner in 1976? As of this writing he is 63-66 
(.488) lifetime. 

I think Nemec should be sent to bed with¬ 
out his supper. 

Erik Madsen 
Iowa City. Iowa 
Sir: 

The answer to Question 13 is Tom Tresh. 
with 153 homers. 

John Col l ter 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

• Correct. Tresh ranks third on the list of slug¬ 
ging switch hitters, ahead of White and 
Rose.—ED. 

MIZE, TOO 

Sir: 

In your article on Rod Carew and George 
Foster ( Masters in Our Midst. April 10) you 
stated that only three other National Lea¬ 
guers—Hack Wilson. Willie Mays and Ralph 
Kiner—had hit 50 home runs in a season be¬ 
fore Foster clouted 52 last year. Johnny Mize, 
playing first base for the New York Giants, 
hit 51 home runs in 1947. to tie Kiner for the 
league championship. 

You are correct, however, in stating that 
only nine other men—besides Foster—have 
hit as many as 50 home runs in a season. 
Babe Ruth did it four times; Jimmy Foxx, 
Mickey Mantle, Kiner and Mays each did it 
twice; Hank Greenberg, Roger Maris. Wil¬ 
son and Mize each did it once. Foster's first 
50-home-run season was probably not his last. 

Roger T. Johnson 
Shawnee Mission, Kans. 

FAVORITES 

Sir: 

You have doomed the Orioles again (Scout¬ 
ing Reports. April 10). and again they shall 
fly. 

Greg Heckmann 
Louisville 
Sir: 

The SI staff seems to lack respect for the 
Dodgers and to have a fondness for making 
outrageous claims, such as, “The remainder 
of the Cincinnati lineup ... may march en 
masse into the Hall of Fame" and "With the 
addition of [Vidal Blue, the Giants have a 
pitching staff superior even to the Dodgers’." 

Don't be ridiculous! The Dodgers are a very 
talented team and will undoubtedly do better 
than they did last year. And they definitely 
do not need luck to win, as they will prove in 
the 1978 World Series. 

Kelly Stephen 
Orange. Calif. 

continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


<•> 


Regular. 
Menthol, and 
Vantage IOO' 


FILTER: 11 mg. "lar”. 0.7 mg. nicotine. MFNTHGL. 11 mg "tar". 

0.8 mg. nicotine, av.per ciqarette. FTC Report AUG. 'll. 

FILTER 100's: 11 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine av per cigarette by FTC method. 


“Why kid anyone? I smoke 
because I enjoy it. I’m the kind of guy 
who gets pleasure out of a cigarette. 
But I’m not deaf to what’s being said 
about tar. 

“So I searched out a cigarette 
that would give me taste with low tar. 
And two years ago I found it in 
Vantage. Vantage has all the taste I 
enjoy yet, surprisingly, much less tar 
than my old brand. 

"Why did l choose Vantage? 
Because I like it." 


’Why I 

choose 

smoke! 






Evarb Williams, 
Ke«luGKy’s 
1st Distiller 
started a, 
tradition, of 
good taste. 


Our small family-owned dis¬ 
tillery continues to use the 
same time-honored methods 
which gave Evan Williams’ 
whiskey such exceptional taste. 

Williams was justifiably 
proud of his product. You can 
imagine his anger in 1797 when 
Gabriel Johnston said his fine 
whiskey “was too mean to be 
drunk". He countered that 
Johnston was an aristocrat 
with foreign tastes. * 

Evan must have been right. | 
Johnston is lost to history but ? 
Americans still prefer the taste ® 
of Evan Williams Whiskey! § 


Taste 3b 

tradition,, mg 



Evan 

Williams 


>Since 1763, Kentucky’s 1st Distiller 


Write lor your Free copy ot the fascinating tile 
story of Evan Williams, Kentucky's first distiller 


19TH HOLE continued 

WHERE IS THE LACROSSE CAPITAL? 

Sir: 

Si's knowledge of lacrosse has never been 
too awe-inspiring, but your article on the Ho- 
bart-Cornell game takes the cake (Cornell 
Stayed Down on the Farm. April 10). To 
trumpet Hobart-Cornell as “lacrosse’s Super 
Bowl" is as absurd as claiming a Notre Dame- 
Lehigh football game to be anything more 
than a scrimmage. Johns Hopkins has beaten 
Hobart in preseason play, is unbeaten this sea¬ 
son and has by far the toughest schedule in 
the country. Before you transfer lacrosse’s 
capital up north. I suggest you wait until Hop¬ 
kins and Cornell vie for the No. I ranking on 
April 15. 

Robert Dein 
Plainview, N.Y. 

• Hopkins vied and lost badly. Rolling up a 
record 34th consecutive victory. Cornell beat 
the Blue Jays 16-11. In contrast, the Big Red's 
win three weeks ago over Hobart was a 13-11 
nailbiter.—ED. 

HONDO 

Sir: 

Thanks for the fine article on John Hav- 
licek Ur’s the End of a Long, Long Run . April 
10). You have paid tribute to one of the fin¬ 
est men ever to play any professional sport. 
It is most significant that the article does not 
mention Havlicek’s salary. In this day of free 
agents and drifting loyalties, that omission 
speaks volumes. 

Steve Hanley 
Birmingham 
Sir: 

Although John Havlicek gets nty vote for 
Sportsman of the Quarter-Century. I am glad 
to see him retire. Living in Buffalo. I have 
thoroughly enjoyed hating the Celtics for the 
past eight years. However. Hondo has always 
spoiled things by taking the edge off that hate. 
I could never bring myself to call him any of 
the names I used for the other Celtics. Now 
that he is gone. I can go to Ccltics-Braves 
games with a clear conscience. 

Gregory R. Blarr 
Buffalo 

NO SHILL! 

Sir. 

I enjoyed your note about New Orleans 
Jazz broadcaster Rod Hundley (Scorecard. 
April 10) until I got to the final sentence: “... 
although pro teams like the public to think 
their broadcasters are independent journal¬ 
ists. they often regard them as little more than 
shills." 

You qualified your statement a little with 
the word “often.” but you didn’t qualify it 
enough. Several of my co-workers read it the 
same way I did—as a blanket condemnation 
of all pro basketball broadcasters as pawns of 
their teams. I strongly resent that. 

I am responsible only to the station for 
which 1 work. I try very hard to be an in¬ 
dependent journalist while also conveying the 


excitement that Washington Bullets basket¬ 
ball can sometimes produce. It is. quite hon¬ 
estly. a tough assignment. But objectivity is 
my prime goal; you can't fool viewers who 
are both watching the game and listening to 
your call. 

Some NBA teams do consider their broad¬ 
casters no more than shills, but all sports 
broadcasts are required by FCC policy to in¬ 
clude a disclaimer stating where the announc¬ 
er gets his paycheck. I take great pride in the 
fact that the disclaimer in my case shows I 
am paid by my station. There are others in 
the NBA like me. Before you start lumping 
those broadcasters together with the shills, 
check the facts. 

Frank Herzog 
Sports Director. WTOP Radio 
Voice of the Bullets 
Washington. D.C. 

TWO TO WATCH 

Sir: 

In your April 3 Faces in the Crowd you 
described Wade Blundell of Metairie, La. as 
a high-scoring forward on the Archbishop 
Runtmel High School basketball team that 
won the state AAAA championship for the 
second straight time. It therefore came as a 
surprise to find Micah Blunt of the same 
city—but playing for a different high school— 
pictured as a member of the McDonald's All 
American team in an advertisement in the 
same issue. What were Blum’s statistics, and 
what brought him All American honors rath¬ 
er than Blundell'’ 

Emmett Junge 
Lincoln, Neb. 

• According to his coach. Blunt, a 6' 9". 198- 
pound center and forward for Metairie's East 
Jefferson High School (also Class AAAA). av¬ 
eraged 20 points, six assists. 12 rebounds and 
five blocked shots this season, although he 
played only about half of each game. As for 
the All American team, members of McDon¬ 
ald’s selection and advisory committees 
leaned heavily on coaches' answers to the 
question: “Name the finest senior you have 
played against this season." On that score. 
Blunt was the leading vote-getter in Louisi¬ 
ana. and one of the leading vote-getters in 
the country. Blundell, who received the sec¬ 
ond-highest number of votes among Louisi¬ 
ana pkiyers. was also strongly considered for 
McDonald’s team, but he lost out to excep¬ 
tionally stiff competition. Readers will soon 
be able to judge for themselves which of the 
two is the better player. Blunt has signed to 
play next season for Tulane and Blundell for 
Texas. Incidentally, five of the 20 McDonald's 
All Americans for 1978—Dwight Anderson. 
Devin Durrant. Greg Goorjian. Reggie Jack- 
son and Cornelius Thompson—have ap¬ 
peared in Si’s Faces in the Crowd.—ED. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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Qin you afford 
a frill-size UuicK? 




Yes you can. / BuidCLe5abre. r Ui\der$5800. 


A full-size, 6-passenger, well- 
equipped Buick LeSabre 4-door 
Sedan has a Manufacturer’s Sug¬ 
gested Retail Price of under $5800. 
And that includes dealer prep¬ 
aration, Delco AM radio, glass- 
belted radial whitewalls, and 
deluxe wheel covers. As well as 
standard features like automatic 
transmission, power steering and 
power brakes. Of course, tax, 
license, destination charges and 
other available equipment are addi¬ 
tional, but you must admit, it’s a 
darn nice price for a LeSabre. 


The EPA estimates for a 
LeSabre are 25 mpg’s highway, 17 
mpg’s city, 20 mpg’s combined. 
That’s with the standard 3.8-litre 
V-6 engine. (Estimates are lower in 
California.) Your mileage will vary, 
of course, depending on how and 
where you drive, the car’s condi¬ 
tion and how it’s equipped. Buicks 
are equipped with GM-built 
engines supplied by various 
Divisions. See your Buick dealer 
for details. 

So, there you have it. LeSabre. 
The roomy, 6-passenger, well- 


equipped, Buick under $5800. Give 
your Buick dealer a call. He’d be 
happy to offer a few more sugges¬ 
tions on buying a Buick LeSabre 
that’ll get you saying, “Yes, I can!” 



,A little science. 
tA little magic. 







A simple truth about color TV: 

You don’t have to settle for a color 
picture that won’t stay right. 
Zenith’s Color Sentry controls 
and corrects your color picture. 
Thirty times a second. Think of it 
as a TV control room in your set. 
To give you that great Zenith 
picture—automatically. 




■ StNIHY 

The quality goes in before the name goes on? 


Color Sentiy available in 13 through 25" (diagonal) screen sizes 
Shown: The Reynolds. SJ2543E, with Oak veneers on top and ends; 
front and base of simulated wood. Simulated TV picture. 














